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(Preface. 


It has been my misfortune from boyhood to “sit 
under,” as the phrase goes, an almost uninterrupted 
series of the dullest preachers, who nevertheless 
fancied they could preach, continuing, Sunday 
after Sunday, to inflict their wearisome discourses 
on their unfortunate hearers. One of these orators 
began to preach on Psalm cxix., with the intention 
of taking every verse throughout its entire length as 
the subject of his weekly theme, until a deputation 
of his parishioners waited upon him and induced 
him to desist. Another, inheriting from his pre- 
decessor a church crowded with a congregation 
accustomed to listen to sermons, very soon preached 
it empty. A third was master of the most perfect 
English, and for a time it was a pleasure to hear his 
beautifully turned phrases, but they soon began to 
pall, being all sound and no sense. For years I 
patiently heard these prosy preachers, and can 
honestly say I derived no benefit whatever from 
their torrent of words, words, words! being unable 
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to trace the connection between more than a couple 
of consecutive sentences, or to see what bearing they 
had upon the text. The only exception to the series 
was the Rev. James Vaughan, of Brighton, whose 
name I may be allowed to mention, because I owe 
him a debt of gratitude I can never express until 
such time as I may meet him in the resurrection life. 

The Church of England in “calling upon” the 
young, in their school days between Baptism and 
Confirmation, “‘to hear sermons,’’ seems to take a 
good deal of intelligence for granted, and presupposes 
a wider education than often exists in spite of her 
noble efforts to secure it ; for it is only the few, with 
clear brains and warm hearts, who can grasp a truth 
while it is presented to them in the passing words of 
a preacher, and the many require that constant 
repetition which is incompatible with the character 
ofasermon. But further, these sermons which are 
to inform the minds of the young are evidently 
intended to be instructive more or less, and the 
vapid platitudes, the threadbare sentiments, the 
stock phrases, and the commonplace exhortations, 
adopted by so many preachers, entirely miss the 
mark, going in at one ear, out at the other, forgotten 
as soon as heard. 

What sort of sermons, then, are required? A 
better definition of a good sermon can nowhere be 
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found than that given by Archbishop Magee, who 
said that every sermon should be dominated by a 
single idea, and illustrated by as many thoughts as 
the author can put into it. 

A sermon should have a subject. This observa- 
tion would be irrelevant did we not hear so many 
sermons in which we could not for the life of us 
make out what the preacher was driving at. The 
subject should be gradually developed; in other 
words, there should be a backbone, a scheme upon 
which the whole is built. Thoughts should be added 
to the central idea. It should be possible to make 
an analysis. If preachers were accustomed to do 
this for themselves they would meet with a larger 
measure of success, and the laity would have less 
cause of complaint. However poor a sermon may 
be, it will be felt to contain something if it has a 
distinct scheme; but however eloquent a sermon 
may be, it will pass away with the hour that gave it 
birth if it has no such scheme. I once knew a 
gentleman to affirm that he could get up and preach 
every sermon he had heard from a certain preacher, 
and the reason was that each sermon had a distinct 
train of thought, which made it easy to be remem- 
bered. It was only necessary to start the subject, 
and then follow the preacher step by step till he 
reached his conclusion. A scheme, however, should 
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not be too formal, for, as Archbishop Dupanloup 
said, ‘‘ Divisions are like the framework of a dis- 
course; they ought to be in it, but ought not to 
be too prominent: otherwise, instead of a living 
organism, you have a_ skeleton” (“Ministry of 
Preaching,” Part V.). 

A sermon should have a text. Experience alone 
justifies such a remark. An ill-chosen text is in- 
variably followed by a bad sermon, though a well- 
chosen text is not always the prelude to a good one. 
My sister once heard a man take the whole Bible for 
his text, but she could not tell me the subject of the 
rambling discourse which followed. A text should 
be as short and concise as possible, so as to stick in 
the mind. It should be of the nature of a motto, or 
should enshrine the subject in a few brief words. A 
ext extending over many verses, containing as many 
different subjects, is sure to lead to a wandering 
discourse. It fails at the very beginning—fails to 
catch the attention of the congregation. 

The text should have some character. It should 
be as striking as possible. Force can often be 
added to familiar words, by violence in taking them 
from their context, by interruption in choosing only 
part of a sentence, by introduction with some such 
phrase as, ‘“‘ Thus saith the Lord!” “‘ There is this 
cry—this inducement—this prospect,” etc. Above 
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all, it is necessary to avoid a thoroughly worn-out 
text, which should be easy with so large a volume as 
the Bible to choose from, and so convenient a book 
as the Concordance for a help. Mr. Jukes tells of 
two boys, who, on the way to Church, made a fore- 
cast of the text on Missionary Sunday. It was bound 
to be, they thought, ‘‘Go ye into all the world,” 
etc., and when the stale old text was announced 
as usual, they prepared themselves for the stale old 
sermon by falling asleep, and who shall blame them ? 

The sermon should begin well. If the first remark 
is tame, half the people are dozing before the second 
is reached; but if the first words be in any way 
startling, everyone is on the qui vive for what is to 
follow. 

The sermon should end well. I have frequently 
listened to sermons that have been on the whole 
rather good, but the preacher has not known when 
to stop. He is “‘running after his tail,” as Dale 
says. Three or four sentences toward the end might 
well have been the last; but the preacher, with a 
fatal inability to bring his remarks to a conclusion, 
has missed opportunity after opportunity, until he 
has entirely destroyed the impression he has pro- 
duced. An anti-climax is ridiculous, a disjointed 
finish is distracting. As much care should be 
bestowed on the peroration as on the exordium. 
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The sermon should not be too long. Many and 
bitter are the complaints on this score, and frequently 
with much reason, for the length of the sermon is 
often in inverse ratio to the skill of the preacher. 
The sermon should bear some just proportion to the 
rest of the service. It should always be remembered 
the sermon is a part, not the whole. At the 
Eucharist the sermon should never exceed fifteen 
minutes. The grandest Eucharist will not take 
above an hour, and is at least four times as im- 
portant as the sermon. It is indeed a question 
whether there should be a sermon at the Eucharist 
at all. It is rather an interruption. When Celebra- 
tion succeeds Celebration there is not much time. 
Dinner presses. The rubric which provides for a 
sermon does not make it compulsory. Customs 
have changed with the general introduction of arti- © 
ficial light. At any rate, on the great Festivals there 
sbould be no sermon, for not only is the service very 
much grander and longer, but the subject always 
being the same is apt to get monotonous, especially 
in those parishes where the evil custom obtains of 
the same man, say the vicar, preaching year after 
year, when his matter is thoroughly exhausted and 
he has nothing to say. I have known lamentable 
cases of the sort. At Evensong the sermon should 
never exceed half an hour, twenty minutes is 
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generally enough, and on Festivals the length might 
be still further reduced. In Advent and Lent, how- 
ever, a little more time might be allowed, especially 
to a stranger, and also on those rare occasions when 
the sermon is intended to be the chief, perhaps the 
only event. 

The sermon should be what poor people call 
“ interesting,” what philosophers call objective rather 
than subjective; that is to say, it should be full’ of 
facts well selected, and the thoughts should be 
brought out brightly, so that the hearers can get 
hold of them. I once heard a poor woman, a regular 
attendant at Church, say that she liked the sermons 
of a certain priest much better than those of the rest 
of the staff, because he was ‘‘ more interesting, 
more historical.” It should never be forgotten that 
Christ is the central Figure of all history. “It 
is your business,” says Dale (in his Lectures on 
Preaching), ‘‘to make your sermons so interest- 
ing, that the people, so far from having to make 
an effort to think of what you are saying, shall 
have to make an effort to think of anything else.” 
And again, ‘‘ We cannot be efficient if we are not 
interesting ; nor can we be interesting if we suppress 
all those intellectual faculties which would give bright- 
ness, colour, variety, and animation to our preaching.” 

The sermon should be perfectly clear. Nothing 
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is gained by obscurity, and nothing lost by plain 
speaking. Call a spade a spade, and though folks 
may be offended for a while by the truthfulness, they 
will soon learn to admire the frankness of the utter- 
ance. I once heard a priest preach on the Real 
Presence in such a way that it was impossible for 
anyone not a skilled theologian to tell what he was 
teaching. Afterwards the clerk said to me, ‘‘ That’s 
the sort of stuff we want; very different from what 
the last vicar taught!” Yet it was the same! I 
reported this remark to the preacher, and he boasted 
of having preached a sermon on the same subject in 
the same manner in a former Church, and of having 
asked an old lady whether she believed as he taught. 
The old lady replied that she did. This he regarded 
as an achievement of which to be proud, while to 
the mind of every lover of truth it is surely beneath 
contempt. 

Lastly, coming to the nature of the sermon, 
whether it shall be literary or popular, whether its 
sentences shall be long or short, whether it shall be 
garnished with anecdotes and quotations, whether it 
shall be written or extempore, are matters for indi- 
vidual taste and ability; and it must be left to the 
decision of every preacher to adopt that style in 
which he considers he is best qualified to produce an 
effect, always remembering that there are plenty of 
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opportunities for all sorts. But here it may be 
remarked that if anecdotes and quotations are intro- 
duced, they should be incorporated into the body of 
the discourse, not dragged in anyhow, as is so often 
the case, and also names, dates, and other details, 
should be given to add circumstantiality. 

In offering this volume to my fellow clergy and to 
the public, if I may be fortunate enough to reckon 
any such amongst my readers, I do not claim to 
have reached the ideal, but merely to have embodied, 
however faintly, some of my theories. Each sermon 
is supposed to treat of a single subject, each is meant 
to hold together as a whole, and each has a pithy 
text which I have been at some trouble to select. I 
have endeavoured to fire a gun in the first sentence, 
and not to lag behind in the conclusion. Above all, 
I have tried to be interesting, to avoid dulness as 
the cardinal sin in preaching, and in pursuing this 
aim, I hope I have sacrificed nothing of reverence, 
nothing of Catholic truth. What I have said, I 
have said plainly, but not having included any con- 
troversial subject in this volume, I trust I have 
offended no one as regards the matter; though 
I must perhaps ask the kindly tolerance of those 
who differ from me in my views of truths for some 
of my words and expressions, as the language to 
which I am accustomed. 
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New Sermons for a New Century. 





Sermon I. 


PREACHING. 


ECCLESIASTES XII. 9. 


‘The Preacher sought to find out acceptable words.”’ 


I CORINTHIANS II. 4. 


‘* My preaching was not with enticing words.” 


M}OW do we write sermons? How do we 
prepare addresses? Do you ask that 
question? Two of the famous preachers 
of the Bible are ready with an answer. St. Paul, 
the bold, courageous, rugged herald of the Gospel, 
who was not ashamed to preach at Damascus after 
he had embraced Christianity, who spoke boldly to 


the blaspheming multitude at Antioch, who finished 
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his sermon amid a shower of stones and missiles at 
Lystra, who declared the power of the Cross to the 
philosophers at Athens, who asserted the resurrection 
of the dead before the aristocrats of the National 
Council of Judza, who reasoned of righteousness 
and judgment till Felix trembled, who almost 
persuaded Agrippa to be a Christian, whose voice 
was heard in the Imperial City, who travelled into 
the far west to proclaim the kingdom of God; even 
St. Paul said that he did not choose enticing words: 
he, the cleverest of all the Apostles, educated in the 
schools of Tarsus, trained at the feet of Gamaliel, 
did not choose enticing words of men’s wisdom. 

On the other hand, Solomon the Magnificent, who 
as a boy prized wisdom above riches and life and 
honour ; who as a boy pronounced judgment in the 
cause célébre of the two women claiming the same 
child; who astonished the Queen of Sheba with the 
brilliancy of his intellect, answering all her hard 
questions, until there was no spirit left in her; who 
established a library at Jerusalem; who published, 
as we should say, many books on many subjects; 
who preached, not by speaking, but by writing, said 
that he did seek to find out acceptable words. But 
his practice was not really different from that of 
St. Paul; he did not, any more than the great 
apostle, seek to please the people; the words he 
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found were not necessarily acceptable to his readers, 
they were rather words acceptable to the true and 
perfect God—words of uprightness, words of truth, 
words most exactly chosen as best fitted to express 
his meaning. 

We read that these famous preachers often wrote 
and spoke in vain. Solomon declared that all was 
vanity ; while St. Paul was persecuted, arrested, and 
put to death. So,too, the words of modern preachers 
are often uttered in vain. Some hearers are wilfully 
inattentive, either distracting the thoughts of the 
preacher by whispering, or damping his ardour by 
reading their Bibles and hymn-books, which we very 
much suspect they study at no other time. Dozens 
attend merely to criticise. What more common 
observation is made on the way back from Church 
than, “ It was a good, bad, poor, dull, sermon,” as 
the case may be. This is the most miserable spirit 
in which to listen. This is chiefly to find fault, but 
rarely to praise. This is to set the taught above the 
teacher. This is to reverse the usual process of 
examination, for instead of the priest probing the 
hearts and lives of the people who present them- 
selves before him, those who come have come to test 
his learning and acuteness. Now, however clever 
the former may be, and however foolish the latter, it 
is still possible to learn something from every man, 
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or at any rate to be reminded of something we know 
already, and so to learn it more perfectly. The 
preacher is the ambassador of Heaven, the Spirit of 
the Lord is upon him, according to the measure of 
the will of the eternal King, Whose accredited repre- 
sentative he is; and his words, whether forceful or 
feeble, depend for their effect upon the state of the 
ground of the heart upon which they fall. Others, 
who pass their time like the idle Athenians of old, 
come to hear some new thing, and because the sermon 
is not clothed in flowery language, because it is not 
pointed with epigrams, and garnished with sparkling 
wit and telling anecdote, but is only the same old 
thing over and over again, the same old story once 
more, go disappointed away. They have not yet 
learnt to sing humbly, “ Tell me the old, old story 
. . . the story slowly .. . the story often, for I for- 
get so soon.” They have never noticed their own 
shortcomings; they have never discovered the dis- 
crepancy between their own lives and the very worst 
of sermons. 

It has been very commonly supposed that the 
sermon is the most popular of the spiritual exercises 
of the Church, and that flocks of people will assemble 
to hear him who is a good preacher. But is this 
really so? Are people, as a matter of fact, fond of 
sermons? Or must we reconsider the traditional 
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verdict? We have been forced to listen to com- 
plaints as to the length of sermons that have lasted 
but half an hour; and we have been surprised at the 
patience of an audience when a dreary politician has 
been defending or tearing to pieces the policy of the 
Government, in a speech of an hour and a half, or 
just three times as long as the sermon. We have 
heard many able preachers address skimpy congre- 
gations, in which pews have been more numerous 
than people; and we have come to the conclusion 
that sermons are not popular. We have only to 
compare the assembly of the Church with the 
assembly of the hall, and this will become quite 
clear. A political meeting is announced; the Mem- 
ber and his friends are coming down to address 
their constituents, and what happens? The room 
is packed with men to overflowing. The orators 
may be dry old sticks, the speeches may be triste 
and dull to the last degree, and badly delivered, but 
they are cheered to the echo! And why? Because 
they contain a good deal of vituperation, and men 
enjoy ‘‘evil speaking”; because they are full of 
promises, and men delight in “lying,” especially if 
they themselves are taken in by it; because they 
deal with the misrepresentations of parties, and men 
love “‘slandering.” But these three are condemned 
as vices by the Church. Again, the game of skittles 
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is good fun, and so is the game of politics, in which 
statesmen are constantly set up and bowled over, 
and set up again for another turn. The facts of 
religion are fixed, but the facts of politics are contin- 
ually changing. Sometimes men’s minds are fevered 
with the excitement of a war; it may be a war with 
civilised troops, as in the Crimea, it may be a war 
with hordes of barbarous savages, as in Africa; then 
the policy that led to it, its conduct, its details, and 
its expenses. must be discussed. Or it is a question 
of home politics, ¢.g., the restrictions under which 
liquor shall be sold; the state and government of 
Ireland; the incidence of taxation; the education 
of children; or whether some ancient institution 
shall be destroyed, or maintained—all these things 
form a vast variety of topics of never-ending interest, 
each set in a combination of circumstances as chang- 
ing as the pictures of the kaleidoscope. And novelty 
draws the multitude. In politics the ideal has not 
yet been conceived, much less attained, while in 
religion the standard of perfection is presented. A 
political harangue can therefore stoop down to the 
level of the people, and a politician can afford to 
pander to their tastes, but a religious exhortation 
seeks to raise the people out of themselves to a 
higher level, and a preacher, though using the plainest 
language, deals with lofty thoughts. The one requires 
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merely consent, the other effort. The one demands 
votes, but the other works. Therefore easiness 
draws the multitude. Men do not like trouble, and 
while religion is very troublesome, politics are very 
enjoyable—a day’s holiday, an hour’s drinking, and 
a night’s feasting on the day of the poll. Men do not 
wish to act, they would rather not be persuaded to 
act, and therefore they prefer the speech to the 
sermon, even if it is a dozen times inferior. Men 
would rather not be taught doctrines, which should 
influence their lives, they would rather not be told 
of facts which they wish to overlook but cannot 
deny, and therefore the platform draws more listeners 
than the pulpit, though the one be filled by ‘‘a 
stump orator,” and the other by a cultured 
ecclesiastic. 

Let us then determine in future, if the sermon be 
one of exhortation, we will rouse ourselves to fresh 
endeavour; if it be one of teaching, we will carry 
home some new truth; or if it be one of meditation, 
we will return more thoughtful. O precious frag- 
ments of divine wisdom! O precious gleams of 
eternal truth, concealed in human words! Let us 
value them at their true worth; let us prize them as 
gems from the treasury of Heaven. O precious 
thoughts embodied by the tongue of the preacher, 
not wrapped in the allurements of enticing language, 
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but acceptable in the hearing of God because they are 
true and just, may we open our hearts to receive them, 
may we open our memories to keep them, and may 
we work, work hard to fulfil them. 


Sermon II. 


THE RUINED CITADEL: 





PSALM Cxxxvll. 7 (Prayer Book). 


“Down with it! Down with it! even to the ground!” 


world than the immediate environment 
fees) § of the fifth public gate at Constantinople. 
If a turn is made to the west, on the left lies the 
city, occupying its own promontory, cut off from the 
mainland by walls that run from sea to sea. In 
front the ground drops down into the little ravine 
of a winter torrent, and rises again on the other side. 
The walls stretch across the hollow—the double 
walls, fortified with double rows of towers, inner 
and outer towers in picturesque proximity, which, 
almost perfect in other parts, are almost destroyed 
here—masses of masonry, battered and _ broken, 
tossed and tumbled in indescribable confusion. It 
is a scene of terrible desolation, for it was here that 
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the great breach was made in the last and most 
famous siege of 1453; it was here that the Turkish 
batteries opened a way for the fierce warriors of 
Mahomet to rush to the plunder of the Imperial City ; 
it was here that the last stand was made against the 
enemy ; it was here that the last emperor fell, leading 
a forlorn hope in the defence of his capital; and it 
was close by, at the next gate, that the conqueror 
entered to take possession in the name of Allah and 
the false prophet. 

All this is four and a half centuries ago, but the 
breach has never been repaired, the rubbish has 
never been cleared away, stone cannon balls lie idle 
on the ground, and the ruins still remain to tell the 
tale of that fatal day—to tell how the Eastern 
Empire fell, to tell how Christ lost and Mahomet 
won, how Islamism was triumphant and Christianity 
defeated, how the Cross was torn down and the 
Crescent set up, how the altars were overthrown 
when the churches were converted into mosques ; 
to tell, in short, how the Turk enthroned himself 
upon the seven hills overlooking the Golden Horn, 
and menaced Christian Europe with his armies. 
Then is not the scene of that final catastrophe a sad 
place? Is it not sad that the inhabitants of a great 
city were not able to hold their own? Is it not sad 
.that the Faith was trampled on from Athens to 
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Vienna? Is it not sad that the disaster has never 
been wholly repaired from that day to this? 

We may regard Constantinople as a ruined 
Christian fortress. That is the point I wish to 
bring out, as you look with me upon the picture 
Ihave drawn. It is a place once sacred now pro- 
faned. Have we ever come across such a place in 
our wanderings to and fro upon the earth? any 
Christian fortification in ruins? any human heart 
that once belonged to God now in the possession of 
his enemies ? 

It is not difficult to think of the heart as a fort, 
according to the popular hymn, ‘‘ Hold the fort, for 
I am coming,” even the Lord Jesus coming to the 
rescue of the heart beset by temptations. Many, 
by the grace of God, have held the fort, and many, 
with shame be it said, have capitulated. 

At the first awakening of life the Holy Spirit takes 
possession of the heart in the name of the Lord. 
The growing man is educated for the position he 
will have to occupy in the world; he is equipped 
for the battle of life; his natural defences are 
strengthened by grace: truth is implanted to oppose 
falsehood ; in matters of health he learns to trust 
his body to the skill of the doctor, rather than to 
the chicanery of the quack; in morals to give his 
heart to the beloved, rather than to the harlot; in 
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faith he must be a Catholic, rather than a heretic ; 
in intellect he is trained to reason clearly; in 
business to deal honestly; in all things to uphold 
the right and oppose the wrong. Or again, to turn 
these truths round, and show them in another light, 
carelessness of health violates the lodging of the 
soul; fornication destroys love; heresy ruins faith ; 
wrong views warp the mind; honour crumbles away 
at the admission of cheating; the man who does 
what is wrong shows great weakness of character in 
failing to do what is right ; his defences have broken 
down ; his fortress lies in ruins. 

*Ruined!’’ what a common expression! We 
can scarcely speak without the metaphor. The man 
who makes his fortune is said to build it up, while, 
on the other hand, the man who loses his money is 
pre-eminently, in the language of the world, the 
ruined man, because he has lost what the world con- 
siders his chief possession. The woman who has 
lost her honour is distinctively the ruined woman, 
because she has parted with her most treasured 
ornament. Disappointed hopes, and bad characters, 
lives that have failed, and health that is broken, are 
all said to be ‘‘ruined.” Nay, so common is the 
expression, that it is used of much smaller mis- 
fortunes. The woman who paints her face ruins her 
complexion ; the student who constantly peers down 
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the strong lenses of a microscope ruins his eyesight ; 
even the school-boy by scribbling is said to ruin his 
hand-writing. If the word then is of such frequent 
occurrence, how abundant must the thing itself be! 
What a startling state of affairs! a world full of 
ruins! Yes, so full that we often like to vary the 
term when alluding to them, and speak of hopes 
‘* shattered,” lives ‘‘ wrecked,” while in business the 
* crash” often comes. 

But this is not all, for there are some ruins which 
we look at with pleasure—the ruins of bad habits 
when we break ourselves of them, as a horse is said 
to be broken when its vicious qualities are tamed. 
Also a contrite heart is a heart in the midst of the 
ruins of sins: and we are commanded to rend 
our hearts and not our garments—to tear away 
the sins we cherish—to expel the enemy we have 
admitted. 

Again, in many novels and tales, and in any daily 
newspaper, stories of ruined lives are to be found. 
Such stories must be common in the experience of 
us all. Suicides are committed by the dozen every 
day. Numbers of families produce a son who is an 
idle good-for-nothing, and won’t work. How many 
young people begin life as man and wife with every 
prospect of happiness and success; then an enemy 
comes and attacks the fortress of the heart; little 
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or no defence is made; the fortress is ruined, and 
the home broken up: the man, it may be, holds a 
responsible position, he robs his employer; the 
enemy has entered the fortification over the ruins of 
honesty : or, it may be, the woman takes to drink, 
and gin flows over the ruins of temperance, the house 
is ill-kept, the children neglected, and no preparation 
is made for the bread-winner when he comes home 
to supper. 

Let us take some actual cases from real life. A 
friend of mine visited a common lodging-house in 
London, in the unreformed days; and, going rather 
early in the evening, before the usual inmates had 
begun to assemble, found a solitary man sitting over 
the fire reading a book; he went up to him, looked 
over his shoulder, and was surprised to see a copy of 
Virgilin hishand. The man raised his head, saying, 
‘‘T can read Latin as easily as you, sir!” and began 
translating into excellent English. It turned out 
that he had been educated at Eton and Oxford; had 
inherited a fortune of £45,000 when he came of age; 
but had bet, and gambled, and drunk it all away 
with incredible speed, till nothing was left, and there 
he was sitting over the fire, a ruined man, enjoying 
his only pleasure in life—Latin poetry in a dirty 
volume. 

Or again, my sister was once standing in a shop; 
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presently a man with a hang-dog air appeared to buy 
some papers; when he was gone the shopkeeper 
hastened to open the door, for did not his slipshod 
customer leave behind him the smell of the gin- 
palace. He had been well-educated, had lived ina 
large house, had driven his carriage and pair, and 
was then a potman at a small public-house on the 
high road. 

Or once more, a boy on leaving school gets a 
place as office boy; he begins by stealing stamps 
from the letters he is sent to post; of course he is 
found out; his honesty has broken down at the first 
attack ; but his master is willing to give him another 
trial because he happens to know something of the 
family ; he steps in to repair the breach, as it were; 
it means a serious talking to and a good cry; things 
are all right for a time; but the boy begins stealing 
stamps again after a while; he has to go now, and 
he goes to sea, where he learns by discipline to 
correct his propensity to theft. 

All my cases have been of thieving and drinking, 
because their name is legion, and because they are 
very strong enemies. If we look through a list of 
trials, two-thirds of the cases will probably be where 
the bulwarks of honesty and soberness have broken 
down: but there are thousands of other cases which 
never even figure in a police court; and dozens of 
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other enemies that break through the defences, and 
take possession of the citadel of the heart in the 
name of the devil: and when once the fortress has 
fallen, how difficult to recover it! Constantinople 
fell in the reign of our Henry VI., and has remained 
in the hands of the Turk ever since; and Providence 
has afforded but two chances of rescue; the one in 
the fifteenth century, some nine years before the fall, 
when Hunyady would probably have succeeded in 
driving the Turks back to Asia, had it not been for 
the treaty so unworthily made and so unworthily 
broken; and the other when the Russians were at 
San Stephano, in 1878, which was spoilt by the guns 
of the English ships. It is the same with individuals, 
very difficult to win back the citadel of the heart that 
has fallen—very difficult to make a drunkard sober, 
or a thief honest. We talk of building up the 
character, then let us build the breastworks very high 
while boys and girls are young, according to the 
divine method of the Catholic Church, so that, 
though they may fall into sin, as all do, they may not 
fall altogether from grace, and become complete 
ruins. 

It is no stretch of the imagination to liken the 
heart to a fortress in the enemy’s country; a great 
army of evil temptations is assailing it on all sides. 
Their captain cries, ‘‘ Down with it! Down with it! 
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even to the ground !”’ And it will most certainly fall 
before their attack if we trust in our own resources 
alone; we must seek allies. The hymn already 
quoted teaches us rightly how to make our defence 
sure. The chorus is supposed to be a colloquy 
between the defenders of the heart and the Captain 
of our salvation. Jesuscalls tous, ‘‘ Hold the fort! ” 
and we answer, “‘ By Thy grace we will!” Ah! 
there it is; there is the grace of God—help from our 
great Ally. Alone the citadel must be stormed; 
ultimate defeat stares us in the face; but with the 
help of God we are certain of victory. It may bea 
stiff fight, the enemy may sometimes make a breach 
in the walls, but we shall soon repair it again; he 
may effect an entrance, as at a material siege when a 
few men take an outwork or scale a bastion, but he 
will be driven out again. The fortress may be 
scarred and torn, but in the end the enemy will 
retire, leaving the principles of Christ flying like a 
banner from the keep. It will be a glorious day 
when we shall have fought the good fight—when the 
brunt of the battle is over—and when we receive the 
thanks of the King of kings for having held the 
spiritual fortress of the heart in his cause. It will 
be a day worth the toil of a lifetime. Then let us 
try to keep the heart a virgin fortress, a fortress 


that has never fallen, a fortress that has never been in 
B 
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the possession of the enemy, a fortress that has 
braved a thousand battles, and proved itself im- 
pregnable. 


Note.—In ‘‘ The Ebb-tide,’’ by Stephenson and Osbourne, there 
is introduced a character, a Robert Herrick, a University man, 
sitting destitute on the beach at Tahiti, utterly ruined, who has 
‘a tattered Virgil in his pocket.” Ch. I. 


Sermon III. 


CONQUERORS. 





ST. JOHN XVI. 33. 


‘*T have overcome the world.” 









ir Mr. Glazebrook that deserves to be 

famous. Amongst battle pieces it is the 
finest I remember. The last shot has been fired, 
and the victory won. A daffodil dawn brightens 
over the crest of the blue hills, rather sadly, it is 
true, but pure, and fresh, and calm, lighting up the 
field of the dead, and throwing into relief the details 
of a frightful scene of carnage, that is, as it were, a 
red stain of war on the earth’s green robe of hope. 
In the distance is the lurid glare of a burning village, 
that lights up the dark western horizon with a light, 
not the light of life, but the fire of destruction. In 
the foreground is a huge crucifix, such as we often 
see on the farmstead, or by the wayside, in Con- 
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tinental countries, especially on the Danube. To 
its base many of the wounded soldiers have crawled, 
with what little strength they still possessed, to die 
in the sacred presence of that figure of Christ, which 
looks down with such infinite compassion, offering 
rest to the weary and heavy laden, who have dropt 
in the battle of life, torn by the bullets, and slashed by 
the sabres of the enemy. Both are conquerors; both 
have died in the moment of victory ; both have lost 
their lives to find them; both by dying have conferred 
benefits on the race. In these points they are alike. 

We are meant, however, to study the contrasts as 
well as the similarities of their fate. The Christ 
hangs alone in the sublimest grandeur, which the 
united efforts of an expiring army cannot approach. 
There is a great difference between these victories 
human and divine. In the combat of the Cross the 
Christ did not lift a hand in his own defence, his 
victory did not involve the death of his enemies; 
while in the political struggle each warrior advanced 
against the foe, each man slew his adversary. The 
immediate reputation of the victories was in adverse 
ratio to their ultimate importance. Each fresh 
victory of Napoleon spread consternation over 
Europe, but what of it to-day? while Calvary, at 
first so apparently insignificant, now fills the minds 
of men with wonder, and their hearts with power. 
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Christ died to save life, the soldiers lived to take it. 
Christ died for his enemies, the soldiers for their 
friends. All are conquerors; all shall wear the 
victor’s crown, but One alone lives supreme. Then 
who are this crowd of lesser men? We do not 
know. ’Tis true they fought and died as brave men 
should, but they will be buried in an unknown grave. 
Their work survives, but their names are forgotten. 
None of them can claim the work as his own, though 
each one shared in the production. All individual 
renown, all personal reputation is claimed by the 
general, who, rather in advance of his staff, is repre- 
sented as riding over the brow of the hill, to view 
the touching scene which is the subject of this 
remarkable picture. 

That the fallen warriors should have died at the 
foot of the Cross is deeply suggestive. Wellington, 
the Iron Duke, was melted to tears when he saw the 
frightful slaughter, and the ghastly corpses of his 
soldiers all entangled in the steel defended trenches 
after the storming of Badajoz. It was a scene of 
splendid heroism in a just cause, on which he could 
not look without a shudder—a piteous scene of 
suffering humanity. When Napoleon rode towards 
the Cross and surveyed the field of the dead, it was 
endowed with a still grander thought. All were 
Conquerors. He, like Wellington, had won the 
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battle at an immense sacrifice of life; he, like 
Wellington, had acquired fresh glory at the expense 
of others; the French, like the English soldiers, had 
died as heroes in securing a victory they could never 
share, but in the moment of death they had been 
able to crawl to the foot of the Consoler who had 
led the way before them to eternal glory. General 
and soldiers alike were in the presence of a Con- 
queror, the splendour of whose victory paled all 
human conquests, and spoke visibly of peace and 
reconciliation. Such are the Conquerors—the 
Christ, the general, the nameless dead—each with 
his token of victory, each with his crown of glory, 
each with his measure of fame. 

Now the conquests of life may be considered thus. 
There are the earthly victories and there are the 
spiritual victories. There are those, who, pre- 
eminent in their own sphere, are worthy to rank 
as equals of the general, or as saints in close atten- 
‘dance on the Christ: and there are the great 
majority, who, though they did not succeed in 
distinguishing themselves above their fellows, yet 
did their best in the struggle of life, and died in the 
footsteps of heroes on the path of duty, contending 
bravely but obscurely for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, unnoticed by men, but not unknown to 
God. These obeyed their Leader and fell around the 
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Cross, enrolled in the list of Conquerors, who knew 
how to live and die in the cause they had at. heart. 

It is scarcely necessary to instance any of the great 
ones of the earth. They are too prominent to be hid. 
Their reputation is founded upon the stir they have 
made in the world. Their genius is the admiration 
of mankind. Their names are in the mouths of all. 
Their conquests are famous. Every walk of life 
supplies numbers of examples. The poet makes 
his measures; the sculptor moulds his marble; the - 
artist paints his pictures; the musician invents his 
melodies; these are they who have obtained the 
mastery over sound and language, form and colour, 
subduing each by their genius, and producing master- 
pieces. Again, we speak of the triumphs of art. 
Doctors conquer the diseases, and priests the sins of 
men; while it is to be hoped that lawyers, no less 
than soldiers, get the best of their.quarrels! The 
miner compels the earth to yield her treasure, and 
the engineer spans her valleys, pierces her moun- 
tains, crosses her seas and plains in spite of all 
obstacles in the way. The mariner rides upon the 
storm; the electrician grasps the lightning. Man is 
continually at war with nature; and from the day 
that Adam received his commission to subdue her, he 
has advanced as a conqueror, with fire in one hand 
and iron in the other. 
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These are all special works requiring special men, 
and leading to famous victories. Edison in his 
laboratory, is as great a conqueror as Napoleon on 
the battlefield, for ‘‘ Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war.” But, besides these grand 
achievements, there are other works which offer’ 
opportunities for all to distinguish themselves, while 
overcoming the difficulties of their task. Those who 
follow their leaders and execute their ideas, are 
among the nameless, but not ignoble throng, who, 
having done their duty, can lay down their lives at 
the foot of the Cross, with the assured certainty that 
they have not lived in vain. These are they who are 
engaged in the common occupations of life. The 
poet sings his songs, and the printer prints them. 
Gutenburg may have been famous as the inventor of 
a new art, but most subsequent printers after long 
practice only become perfect in their trade. The 
sculptor produces his statuary, but the mason has 
worked in the quarry with the sweat of his brow. 
The painter covers his canvas, and his critics study 
it. The musician wakes his music, and the per- 
former reproduces it. A®sculapius may be the father 
of medicine, but many a humble practitioner has 
saved his patient. St. Dominic founded the order 
of friars which bears his name, but the brothers 
continued it. Moses, and other eminent lawgivers, 
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enunciated the principles of law, while judges and 
juries administer it. Columbus conceived the pro- 
ject of circumnavigating the globe, but would not 
have been able to do anything without his wealthy 
patrons and sturdy companions, whom he inspired 
to accomplish achievements they would never have 
undertaken had it not been for him. Wheatstone 
and Cook invented the telegraph, but any operator 
whose eye and ear are trained can work the instru- 
ment, while many a willing boy carries the message. 
All these in their degree are Conquerors. They have 
planned no daring campaign, they have won no 
signal victory, but they have done something ; they 
have accomplished some undertaking; they have over- 
comesome difficulty ; they have achieved some success. 
They have not risen indeed to the rank of general, 
they have not joined his staff, but they marched 
under his orders, and executed his plans; and though 
they did not live, yet they died to share his victory, 
with their rifles to their shoulders, their swords in 
their hands, facing the enemy. All are Conquerors. 

These are a few of the intellectual and physical 
victories of life, sufficient enough for our purpose. 
But perhaps more important still are the moral 
victories. The two first classes are the victories of 
our gifts and accomplishments, achieved by our 
brains and our hands; but to the last class belong 
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victories of character and disposition, won by our 
hearts and our wills. These are the imperishable 
victories, without which we shall not receive the 
crown of life. It is no reproach to a man if he is 
not a poet; it is no reproach to a man if he is not 
an artist; but it is a reproach to him if he is not 
é.g., true and loyal. These moral virtues are the 
triumphs of love, and the trophies of grace, which 
alone entitle the champion to pass the golden gates 
and enter the citadel of Heaven. 

Now taking moral for a moment in its widest sense 
as applicable to manners as well as virtues, we can 
easily prove the hardness of these victories by the 
difficulty we experience in overcoming some habit 
that is not wrong but ugly, such as biting the finger 
nails. Those who have fallen into the trick will 
bear out what I say. But when we take moral in 
the narrower and more convenient sense of virtuous, 
the difficulty becomes the greater as the object is 
more worthy. Consider the two qualities I have 
mentioned, and in which our age is most deficient, 
how difficult they are to acquire! Truth and Love! 
Yet they are of transcendent worth. Upon them 
the fabric of life is reared. With them alone, in 
some mysterious way, is God himself said to be 
identified. With affectionate persistency, St. John 
tells us that God the Father is love: and with equal 
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attachment to the ideal, he records how God the 
Son, the dear Master whom he loved so well, de- 
clared that he was the Truth—the Truth that poor 
blind Pilate missed—the Truth that was part of the 
last legacy to his little band of faithful followers. 
Truth! We will not ask that troubled question of 
restless seekers—What ts truth ? but that other more 
personal question—Are we truthful? Has the Truth 
made us free? or are we still in bondage under the 
snares and delusions of the world, the shams and 
hypocrisies of society, the tricks and counterfeits of 
trade, the lies and pretences of life? One word 
almost suffices to express the virtue of truth, while 
its opposite vice is so abundant, so rampant, that a 
great variety of terms is required to fully express its 
intricacies, and to expose its subtleties, which meet 
us at every turn. Are we true to our convictions, or 
is there no sincerity in what we profess, and less in 
what we say? -Are we true to the Faith, or do we 
fly to and fro, like a heady shuttlecock, on the blast 
of opinion? Are we true to our neighbours, or is 
slander sweeter to the tongue than Turkish-delight ? 
Are we even true to ourselves, or do we constantly 
act in a way which, we afterwards discover when too 
late, is diametrically opposed to our best interests ? 
Love! Are we affectionate to one another, or has 
the craven spirit of Don’t Care driven love from the 
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world? Do we care for our parents? Is it an un- 
heard of thing to wish our father dead? Do we 
care for our brothers, or do we think those at home 
know us too well?—a consideration which at any 
rate fixes the fault in the right place. Do we care 
for our friends, or would it make no difference to us 
if they were to die? How many people should we 
miss? Do we love ourselves ?—for love of self is to 
be the measure of the love of our neighbours, as that 
in its turn is evidence of love of self. Do we love 
our occupations, or do we perform them in a half- 
hearted, perfunctory manner? Do we even love our 
pleasures, or do we go through them merely to kill 
time, as if they were inanities of which we were 
utterly weary? Lastly, come with me while Love 
ascends to Heaven, and at the threshold pause to ask 
about the Love of God—does it burn in our hearts 
as a steady flame, or as a feeble little flicker? Have 
we learnt to realise in the least what it is to love 
him with all our heart, with all our soul; or are we 
astonished at such a demand as being quite beyond 
our comprehension ? 

Let us set out at once as Conquerors in the 
domain of Truth, Victors in the province of Love. 
These and other virtues are sources of strength, 
that arm us for future victories, for virtue and 
strength are convertible terms. If we want to play 
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the man, virtues are not only necessary qualifications, 
but are the sphere of our activity, where we may 
prove ourselves Conquerors. At last we shall either 
head the victory like the general on the battlefield, 
or we shall join the procession of triumph, or yet 
again, if we perish in the attempt at conquest it will 
be with honour. We do not languish from lack of 
opportunity, for in the world we shall have tribulation, 
against which we must constantly exert ourselves ; 
but there is no reason why our courage should fail 
as we estimate the difficulty of the enterprise before- 
hand, for to ensure success we must know tolerably 
well what has to be done; and our Captain, who 
set us such a splendid example, encouraged us with 
the stirring words, Be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world! We have only got to manifest a like 
determination and the victory will be ours; for it is 
important to notice that this exhortation was spoken 
before the event, before the last dread conflict had 
taken place; but the issue was sure, because the 
mind of the Victor was bent on victory. 





Note.—The artist, in a letter to myself, says of his work, ‘‘ The 
picture was a good deal suggested by Napoleon’s two campaigns on 
the Danube, in which country crucifixes are found at very frequent 
intervals. The picture I have endeavoured to portray represents 
an incident that might, indeed must, have happened again and 
again.” 


Sermon IV. 


ENTHUSIASM; 


PHILIPPIANS II. 13. 


“Tt is God which worketh in you.” 


$A\ HEN the summons to the Trojan war was 
4 proclaimed throughout the coasts of Greece, 
the luxurious king of Sicyon, unwilling to 
leave a prosperous country and a rich home for the 
hardships of a foreign campaign, sent the celebrated 
mare Aethe, the fleetest of her kind, as a ransom to 
free himself from the personal service to which he 
was pledged. Many have wondered that the bribe 
was accepted, but, as Aristotle shrewdly observed, a 
good horse is a far more valuable conscript than an 
unwilling soldier. 

Pizarro set out for the conquest of Peru. It was 
the most audacious enterprise. Having founded San 
Miguel on the coast as a base of operations, he 
advanced, with his little army of 177 men, five days’ 
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march intotheinterior. This little army, so absurdly 
small for the overthrow of a populous and well- 
organised empire, was under the watchful eye of a 
vigilant commander, who soon noticed, with concern, 
that, notwithstanding the general zeal in the cause 
manifested by his followers, there were some dis- 
contented ones amongst them, who, although they 
did not murmur openly, were far from being full of 
that enthusiasm which was necessary to surmount 
the almost insuperable obstacles in their way. He 
knew that if this spirit spread the expedition would 
be ruined, and so, determining to root out the evil at 
any cost, he addressed his men somewhat in these 
terms: ‘‘A crisis has arrived in our affairs which 
demands all our courage and determination. No 
man should think of going forward who cannot do 
it with his whole heart, or who has the least mis- 
giving as to its success. If any one repents of 
joining the company, it is not too late to turn back. 
The new colony is but poorly defended, and I shall 
be glad to see its garrison strengthened. Those who 
choose may return to this place with honour, and 
shall be entitled to the same proportion of land and 
vassals as the present residents. With the rest, be 
they few or be they many, who choose to throw in 
their lot with me, I shall pursue the adventure to 
the end.” 
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This was a truly remarkable proposal of a remark- 
able man, bent on a remarkable expedition. He had 
no idea of the amount of disaffection in his ranks ; 
he could ill afford to spare a single follower; yet by 
insisting on the needs of the newly-planted colony 
he found a decent pretext for the return of the half- 
hearted, and if there were any such who elected to 
remain, they had now at least definitely committed 
themselves to the undertaking, and relinquished all 
right of complaint. Nine only took their leave and 
went. This stroke of policy was attended with the 
best results, for that small band adroitly seized the 
capital, captured the reigning Inca, and defeated the 
enemy, in a series of successes reversing the usual 
order of events. 

This story is astriking parallel to Gideon’s expedi- 
tion against the Midianites. That general had at 
first a larger army at his command than Pizarro, a 
miscellaneous host of 33,000 men, perhaps little 
better than an undisciplined rabble, badly armed, 
and badly drilled, most of whom were totally un- 
fitted for the work before them. Under divine 
guidance the fearful were dismissed to the extra- 
ordinary number of 22,000, which reminds us of the 
dismissal of the Belgians from the field of Waterloo. 
Ten thousand remained, but even those were too 
many for the purpose of the Almighty, and being led 
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down to the water 300 were finally selected by the 
manner in which they drank, and were probably the 
best soldiers. But not all the bravery of such a 
handful of men would have sufficed to overthrow 
Midian, had not the enemy been doomed to defeat, 
like the Peruvians in after ages. History repeats 
itself. The similarity of these two narratives is 
obvious, as is also their difference; but the cause of 
that difference is not so easily discerned. It is, I 
think, because the one narrative is inspired, while 
the other is not; the one is written from God’s point 
of view, and the other from man’s. In the Jewish 
history the events were referred to their ultimate 
cause, but in the Spanish history they are traced 
back only to their immediate cause. Strike out this 
element of inspiration and both narratives are very 
much the same, after allowing for the difference of 
circumstances. 

Agamemnon was right in judging that one power- 
ful, well-trained horse, of famous breed, would prove 
more useful to his cause than a warrior and a king, 
who left his heart at home, and had no real sympathy 
with the expedition. What damage would he not 
have wrought by his counsel while the siege dragged 
on! Long before the ten years were accomplished, 
or Troy had fallen, the Greek host, held together by 


no very substantial bond of union, would have fallen 
c 
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to pieces, and each separate contingent with its chief, 
would have returned ingloriously to its native city or 
province, its work undone, marriage undefended, 
adultery unpunished, and the very needful lesson in 
combination untaught. 

Pizarro was right in adopting his bold expedient 
of ridding himself of those nine craven spirits, who 
preferred the hazard of peace to the hazard of war. 
To advance with the little army seemed to those 
men courting certain destruction; while it never 
occurred to them that to retreat to the small colony 
was no less certain destruction, if the army was 
defeated. Before embarking on the enterprise it was 
quite reasonable to refuse to join such a rash under- 
taking; but once being fairly committed to the 
invasion of the country, those who turned back 
exposed themselves to the charge of half-hearted- 
ness ; desiring to reap the benefits of the expedition 
without sharing its toils and its dangers. Those 
who elected to accompany their leader on his madcap 
march, may have been guilty of the wildest folly, 
but in abandoning their all they won an empire, in 
throwing away their lives they found them. It is of 
such stuff that heroes are made. We have all heard 
of Achilles, who won immortal fame by preferring 
the hardness of war, and a short but glorious career, 
to ease, and wealth, and length of life; while the 
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name of Echepolus, who sent a horse to serve in his 
stead, is quite unfamiliar, except to scholars. Pizarro 
broke up a highly advanced civilisation, dethroned 
an able monarch firmly established on the throne of 
his ancestors, and seized a continent. He was 
characterised by an inflexible determination, and has 
scored his name on the pages of history. We almost 
forget his ignominious assassination in the light of 
his glorious achievements. 

Gideon, acting under supernatural direction, was 
quite right in dismissing the majority of his trembling 
followers, who could not help themselves, let alone 
their country; and in further reducing the number 
of those who remained to a small band of men, with 
stout hearts and strong arms, who were able and 
willing to strike for liberty, to make one bold dash 
for freedom. The plan of operations was a surprise 
attack by night, when the Midianites were least ex- 
pecting it, having previously ascertained, as they 
thought, that the rising of the people against their 
oppressors had come to nothing ; for the host, as we 
have seen, had melted away as soon as collected, 
leaving only an insignificant remnant in attendance 
on the new chief, who had indeed won his spurs by a 
daring act of moral courage in throwing down an 
altar of Baal, but had not yet signalised his genius in 
the field. Ina single night the deliverance was 
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complete. Those 300 men, with their 300 shining 
lamps suddenly flashed upon the enemy in the dark- 
ness, with their 300 brazen trumpets blown as if to 
summon 300 battalions to battle, with their 300 
trusty blades, shouting, The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon ! fell upon the sleeping camp and overthrew 
it. The Midianites, seized with a panic, fled, pursued 
for days by the rapidly re-assembling host of Israel, 
who cut down 120,000 of their enemies ; though the 
honour of the victory, foreseen by the Almighty, 
remained with Gideon and his chosen band, who 
alone had the courage to meet a foe, whose numbers 
so far exceeded their own. 

The reward rests with those whose whole soul is 
devoted to the business of life. The half-hearted 
may not altogether fail, but they never meet with the 
same measure of success as those who throw them- 
selves might and main into their undertaking. In 
every department of life this holds good. In court- 
ship it is said, ‘‘ Faint heart never won fair lady.” 
In games the best players make the resolution, 
‘‘When I play, I playto win!” In war, the general 
who leads a forlorn hope and comes off victor is sur- 
rounded by an almost supernatural glory, as Jeanne 
d’Arc, who first retrieved the fortunes of the French 
at the gates of Orleans. In intellectual pursuits, 
d’Alembert, the mathematician, is a remarkable 
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example, for being deserted on a doorstep, and 
adopted by a poor family, with no advantages, he 
had yet at the early age of one and twenty carved 
out a European reputation. The struggle against 
odds indeed increases the difficulty of the enterprise, 
but does not render it impossible. In business and 
commerce the same thing holds good. Who has 
not known a man launched on a career for which he 
had no particular taste, perhaps even a strong dislike, 
who, considering it too late to turn back, has never- 
theless so applied himself to the affairs of his office, 
that he has won a name amongst his fellows by his 
ability for finance, and has stored up a fortune 
envied by his less successful competitors in the same 
line? In religion, as in purely mundane concerns, 
it is force of character, guided and assisted by divine 
grace, that pushes its way to the niches of the saints ; 
and though it is only those who possess superlative 
qualifications that reach this high rank, yet whole- 
heartedness is required of all. 

I once heard a preacher remark that when religion 
became enthusiasm it ceased to be religion; but to- 
day I take up his challenge and proclaim the opposite, 
that until religion becomes enthusiasm it is not 
religion at all. For what is enthusiasm? It is the 
Deity in the soul manifested by energy. It is God 
working within (6eds ydp eorw 6 évepyav ev wiv). It is the 
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spark of heavenly fire setting the heart aflame. 
Nowadays when the enthusiast, confounded with 
the fanatic, is apt to be laughed down by the smirking 
smiles of unconcern, while unheeding indifference is 
raised to a pedestal and worshipped as a god under 
the name of Tolerance, it is most important to dis- 
tinguish between the two. They must by no means 
be confused together. The enthusiast is inspired by 
God, the fanatic by the devil. The one has conse- 
quently a good cause, the other a bad. Both adopt 
extraordinary means, both show a wonderful dis- 
regard of self, both excite ridicule and provoke 
hostility ; but the one is as far beneath contempt as 
the other is above it; the one is a cunning impostor, 
the other a simple devotee. Ridicule but tests 
earnestness, and hostility establishes power; laughter 
reveals imposture, but dies away when confronted 
with truth ; it is impossible to smile for long at the 
man who is intensely in earnest, however ridiculous 
his outward appearance may be. The hostility of 
the wicked may rage for a while, but is bound to 
disappear when opposed to the steady opposition of 
righteousness. The fanaticand the enthusiast may 
both leave their mark upon the age, but while the 
impress of the one is everlasting in its effect, that of 
the other will, sooner or later, be obliterated. Gari- 
baldi and the Mahdi both raised the standard of 
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rebellion against constituted authority. The first 
was, we think, an enthusiast, and established united 
Italy, the other we know was a fanatic, and only 
succeeded in establishing a temporary domination 
over the Soudan. A fanatic is one devoted to some 
special god of his own choice, or his own creation, 
while an enthusiast is dedicated to the service of the 
one supreme Deity who made the world. When 
Mohammed was driven from Mecca he became a 
fanatic; when Christ was driven from Nazareth by 
the congregation, furious at the application of 
Scripture to himself, he went forth an enthusiast, 
having just cried, The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me! 
And he would enlist enthusiasts in his service, for 
he claims to be loved by his followers, with all 
their heart, with all their mind, with all their soul, 
and with all their strength; in other words, all the 
physical, intellectual, and moral forces of our being 
must find their centre in him. 

Whatsoever thine hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might (Eccl. ix. 10), isan excellent maxim of worldly 
policy, no less than an admirable rule of spiritual 
life. It has passed into the rather commonplace 
proverb, ‘‘ Whatever is worth doing, is worth doing 
well,” which just misses, I fancy, all the glow of the 
original, all the fire of the inspired writer. “‘ Well,” 
is but a sorry substitute for with thy might. Where 
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is the exertion of every power stretched to the utmost 
limit? Where is the irresistible impulse that sweeps 
all before it? Where is the fixed determination 
grounded in the divine strength that commands 
success? Where is the pouring forth of the latent 
energies of the soul in all their tremendous force ? 
Where is that might, in small things called thorough- 
ness, in great things called enthusiasm? Are men’s 
convictions real? Do they spring from the heart? 
Do they influence the life? Or arethey a sham, put 
on like a cloak, and as easily cast aside? Either a 
man is in earnest, or he does not care: in the latter 
case he is on the road to hell, forit has been said, 
*“ Don’t Care was crucified” with other sins ‘on 
Calvary”’; in the former case he is amongst the 
violent ones who storm the bastions of Heaven. 





Sermon V. 


REPENTANCE. 


2 CORINTHIANS VII. Io. 


‘Godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation.” 


B ea MAGINE a barracks of the Salvation Army, 
crowded with all sorts and conditions of 
men, women, and children, to whom a 
stirring address has just been given. Up in front is 
the penitents’ bench. Folks are invited to come for- 
ward, to confess their sins, to leave the world, to 
declare themselves for Jesus, and to mend their lives. 
A girl presents herself. 

** What have you done?” demands the recruiting 
officer. 

After an awkward silence, the would-be penitent 
whispers sotto voce, ‘‘I would rather not say.” 

“But you must,” insists the officer, ‘or what 
have you come for?” 

Another long silence. No tears; no sign of sor- 
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row; a sidelong glance down the hall; and even a 
little snigger. The officer brings the interview 
promptly to a close. ‘‘ You must go away, for you 
areno good! Come again to-morrow.” 

She comes again the next night, prepared to make 
her first confession. The officer listens eagerly, in 
the hope of winning another soul for the Master; 
then asks firmly, without betraying any of the com- 
passionate yearning that he feels, ‘‘So you have 
decided to give up the world ?”’ 

*“* Yes,” the girl admits, with a faltering voice, as if 
she did not know what was next expected of her. 

“It is no easy matter,’ proceeds her director, 
‘fare you sure that you are in earnest?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
“ Well, we wantasign. Here is a pair of scissors! ”’ 
And suiting the action to the word, he pullsa large 
pair out of his pocket; ‘cut off those feathers in 
your hat!’ Astonished, she obeys. Down fall the 
gorgeous plumes, the pride of her heart, the red and 
purple present from her young man on the day she 
got engaged. ‘‘ As for those silver bangles,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ round your wrist, we'll keep them, as they’ll 
be of no more use to you!” 

So much for that interview, absurd perhaps, but 
valuable. The account came to me direct. It is 
instructive enough, even if we are inclined to laugh. 
The method of the scissors was a practical test, 
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startling no doubt, but effective. Now what I want 
to draw especially from the story, is the exact manner 
in which the whole process of repentance is unfolded. 
We are taught at school that repentance consists of 
three parts, Contrition, or sorrow, Confession, and 
Amendment, and in the story we havethemall. On 
the first night there was scarcely any sorrow, but on 
the second it was bold enough to confess, and strong 
enough to amend by sacrificing a cherished gewgaw. 
That is the sort of sorrow required—that is the only 
genuine repentance—the godly sorrow that worketh 
repentance unto salvation: a change of heart tending 
to a change of life. Repentance must be complete 
to be of any use; it must not be arrested in any one 
of its stages. Sorrow that does not confess is mere 
regret, or vexation, at the consequences. Confession 
that does not amend is mere idle talking. While 
amendment alone is one of the deceptive works of 
the devil. Therefore, after we have come to church 
with contrite hearts; after we have acknowledged our 
sins in general terms, suited to congregational use ; 
after the priest has pronounced absolution, he 
exhorts the people still to pray for “‘ true repentance 
... that the rest of their life may be pure and 
holy.” Pure and holy by amendment—the old sins 
banished, the new virtues welcomed. It is not 
repentance for future sins that we are to pray for, 
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which would be a most artificial exhortation ; it is 
rather that the repentance, already declared in words, 
may be manifested in works; that the whole process 
may be completed; that it may not stop short, but 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance to produce. 

Repentance is a process often preached, sometimes 
professed, but rarely found, as Tennyson declares, 
with only too much truth— 

“The world will not believe a man repents ; 
And this wise world of ours is mainly right.’ 
Geraint and Enid. 

Now it has seemed to many thoughtful men, that the 
Church of England no longer insists on real repent- 
ance, which is attained with difficulty, but is satisfied 
with a sort of vague sorrow, which is comparatively 
easy; therefore they seek to restore confession to 
something of its former state, as the best means of 
obtaining a clear and accurate knowledge of self. 
Instead of renunciation, men have adopted some 
agreeable substitute for repentance; they must be 
urged to make a complete surrender. The Salva- 
tionists have felt this reaction, they do not seek to 
stand well with the world, they try to get the genuine 
article after their own fashion. Itis a good point of 
theirs; and my story is but one of hundreds of 
similar cases. 

Let us look at Sorrow, it is a tearful picture. We 
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find it in three different stages of development, dis- 
tinguished from each other by their motive. The 
first sort of sorrow is of feeble parentage ; it is born 
of inconvenience, and is called Regret. It arises 
mostly from consequences. The result of what we 
have done is exceedingly tiresome and unpleasant ; 
we begin to wish that we had acted differently ; could 
we have foreseen what would happen we undoubtedly 
should have acted differently ; and we determine to 
be wiser in future. Our comfort is disturbed, our 
self-complacency is ruffled, our plans are upset, and 
we are proportionally annoyed. Or, we find, long 
after the event, that we have missed what would have 
proved a delightsome experience, and we bewail our 
luck. That is all. Regret is powerless to work for 
good. 

The next kind of sorrow has a bad motive, and is 
called Remorse. It may be sharp and keen ; it may 
be poignant and bitter; it may weep and wail; it 
may sob and agonise ; but strip it of its false appear- 
ance, and it stands revealed in its hideous selfishness. 
It is like the raging heat of a fever, that raves and 
leaves us prostrate. 


‘‘Oh that some spell might make us dream undone 
Those deeds that fret our pillow, when we toss 
Racked by the torments of that living cross 

Where memory frowns a grim centurion!" 
J. A. Symonds. 
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It isthe devilish counterfeit of repentance. It gnaws 
the soul. Too often it comes too late. It will urge 
the wicked on the appearance of the last day, to 
cry to the mountains fall upon us, and to the hills cover 
us. It will shriek aloud, after the Judgment, in the 
despairing lamentation of the damned—“ Undone!” 

The third kind of sorrow has an imperfect 
motive, and is called Attrition. For example, a man 
abstains from the evil-doing to which he is inclined, 
because he fears hell; he embraces the well-doing 
for which he feels no particular attraction, because 
he longs for Heaven. The motive is not very high, 
but it is reckoned sufficient to meet with acceptance. 
A man who is accustomed to act from this motive 
commits a sin, he has missed his chance, he has 
rendered himself liable to punishment, he is really 
sorry ; but his sorrow is not of a very high order, it 
will not win a very high place, it will not lead to any 
great attainment, but it will escape the condemnation 
that it dreads. Thousands of people are content to 
go no further. Their appreciation of what is good 
is not very exalted; their loathing of what is bad is 
not very deep; their feelings in the matter are not 
very strong; their heart is not much stirred. Still 
they are ready to acknowledge their offence, and to 
make fresh attempts after something better. They 
have often a very hazy idea of their sins, and a very 
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dim conception of virtue; still they are conscious of 
having made mistakes, and are willing to do their 
level best, with the help of God, to rectify them. 
They are Christians at low-water mark. 

The best kind of sorrow is that with the highest 
motive. Itiscalled Contrition. Itis full and perfect. 
Sin is held in detestation, not because of its conse- 
quences, not merely because we are commanded to 
avoid it, but because it is hateful to us. We are 
sorry, not so much because God is offended, as 
because he is grieved ; because affection is wounded, 
because love is outraged. Weare actively interested 
in the whole process. We strive for the good, 
because we thoroughly appreciate its worth; we 
detest the bad, because we hold it in utter repug- 
nance. Such sorrow is penetrating in its power, 
and progressive in its results. Regret disturbs the 
emotions; remorse distracts the mind; attrition 
pricks the heart; but complete sorrow rends it. 
Regret views sin with annoyance; remorse views it 
with despair; while attrition views it with pain, and 
complete sorrow with disgust. Each sinful thought 
becomes a jarring discord, each sinful word a biting 
insult, each sinful deed an act of rebellion. We 
should be content with nothing short of this sorrow 
—sorrow because the Father has turned away his 
face; sorrow because we have been cruel enough to 
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drive one more nail into the Cross of Jesus; sorrow 
because we have marred the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit. Such sorrow will be twice blessed, blessed 
in its acceptance, and blessed in its reward of joy, 
for, as Faber says— 


‘Sorrow is the atmosphere 
Which ripens hearts for Heaven.” 


Let us look at Confession, it is a blushing con- 
fusion. Sorrow welling up from the heart breaks 
forth onthe lip. We admit our sin at the tribunal 
of conscience; we must acknowledge it before God. 
To do so in vague general terms is not enough, we 
must descend to particulars. We must be quite 
definite. We must confess each several fault; 
whether we confess at the confessional, or whether 
we confess privately to the Almighty, we must accuse 
ourselves clearly and distinctly of what we have done 
amiss. With shamefacedness we must tell every- 
thing, for there is no refuge in concealment, no 
safety in silence. It is a very hard thing for us 
proud mortals to acknowledge ourselves in the 
wrong: it is very difficult to plead guilty, even at the 
tribunal of mercy. But it must be done. Wemust 
lay bare the sore before the doctor can apply the 
knife. We must open the wound of grief before the 
Almighty will heal it. We must uncover the broken 
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leg before the surgeon can bind it. We must admit 
the broken commandment before receiving power to 
keep it. We must not excuse anything, we must not 
hold back anything; reservation spoils confession, 
and extenuation destroys it. We must humble our- 
selves into the very dust. With tear-stained face 
and aching heart, we must tell the secrets of the 
soul, and we shall find God faithful and just in 
offering forgiveness as unqualified as our admissions. 

Let us look at Amendment, it is a glowing prospect 
fired with hope, and pregnant with all the mysterious 
power of light. Without a past it reaches forward 
into the future. We read in Dean Farrar’s story of 
St. Winifred’s how one of the sixth form boys 
incurred the displeasure of his fellow monitors, how 
a vote of censure was passed upon him at their 
meeting and recorded in the minute book. He after- 
wards mended his conduct, and began once more to 
fulfil the promise of his youth; and so when his 
compeers met again, they tore the leaf from the 
book and consigned it to the flames. In the same 
way, when we receive the divine forgiveness, our sins 
are put away from us, as fay as the east 1s from the 
west. Contrition is sorrow out of sight ; amendment 
is sorrow in action, sorrow visible. We test the 
genuineness of the sorrow by the reality of the 
amendment. We have no means then of testing a 
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death-bed repentance ; but suspicion distrusts it, while 
experience records in proverbial language— 


“The devil was ill; the devil a monk would be. 
The devil got well; then devil a monk was he." 


We may cheat our friends in the matter, we may 
even cheat ourselves, but we cannot palm off fictitious 
sorrow on the Almighty, for he knows the heart, and 
can expose its most cunning impostures. We do 
not state a fact when we say, “‘ Good intentions pave 
the road to hell’’; it is most biting irony, that mocks 
those sham intentions with worthy names. 

Thus we have considered the three parts of Repen- 
tance—Contrition, Confession, and Amendment. 
Thus we have passed from tears to smiles, from 
- sorrow to joy, and the high road is the road of con- 
fession, that lies through the valley of humiliation 
and the gate of self-abasement. Repentance is a 
process ; not a thought, not an act, but aprocess. It 
begins in sorrow, and it ends in salvation. The 
sorrow must be real, hearty, godly, even the gift of 
God: sorrow that labours as if infused with the 
divine energy, that strives with strenuous effort, that 
worketh repentance with might and main unto salva- 
tion, of which it has a foretaste in this world, and a 
full fruition in the world to come. 


Sermon VI. 


CONVERSION. 


PSALM LI. 13. 


‘Sinners shall be converted unto Thee."' 


Ky THICK forest in the Ardennes. A magni- 
ficent glade in the solitude. In the distance 
a fine stag. What is that between its 
horns? A cross that burns and brightens. In the 
foreground a solitary huntsman among the bracken, 
who, separated from his companions, has lost his 
way. He sees the stag. He puts his hand up to 
his eyes to obtain a better view. He is astonished. 
What is it? A luminous cross! Hitherto the Cross 
has had no influence in his life, for he has been 
entirely engrossed in worldly affairs. A proud noble, 
an accomplished courtier, a brave soldier, a keen 
huntsman, he has found no time for religion. But 
now, when left to himself amid the wilds of nature, 
he suddenly recollects that it is Good Friday—he 
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remembers who died on that day—the Cross flashes 
upon his mind. It is his own conscience that is. 
awake, and alarms him with guilty fears. He heard 
a voice, ‘‘ Turn unto the Lord, or thou wilt fall into 
the abyss of hell.” He knelt down, and, like Saul 
before him, cried, Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ? 
The familiar words of the reply ran in his mind, Go 
into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do. 
So he returned to Maestricht to put himself under 
the guidance of the Bishop, with the result that he 
renounced all claims to his inheritance of the Duchy 
of Acquitaine, lived ten years as a hermit in the 
forest which had been the scene of his conversion, 
was then made Bishop of Liege, and, dying after a 
‘useful career, was promoted to the official list of 
Saints. Such is the story of St. Hubert—a common 
story of conversion, clothed in picturesque language 
to arrest attention. It is not strictly true, but it 
contains a truth. It tells how a sinner was called to 
the foot of the Cross. It tells how St. Hubert was 
converted. Yet no such adventure may have hap- 
pened to him. Biographers are not agreed on the 
point. The same story is also told of St. Eustace, 
a Roman general who served under Trajan, and was 
martyred for his faith, with the result that these two 
saints are confused in the Sarum calendar. But 
what matters it so long as we grasp the teaching, 
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that those who have fallen away from the grace of 
baptism, need the grace of Conversion; that there 
may come a turning-point in their lives, when, under 
divine influence, they will go back to the Cross they 
have forsaken ? 

We will take another story of the same sort. In 
the days of St. Dominic, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, it is said there lived in Rome a 
fast society lady named Catherine, in whose salon 
a brilliant but dissolute company was wont to 
assemble night after night. She lived a queen 
amongst these gay revellers, utterly careless of the 
interests of her soul, with never a thought for God. 
St. Dominic came to Rome, a famous preacher. It 
was the thing to go and hear him, as crowds nowa- 
days flock round a popular orator, not because he 
speaks of Christ, but because he speaks well; his 
subject is only excused by his manner. Catherine 
went amongst the rest of the fashionable loungers. 
She went “ to scoff,” she ‘“‘ remained to pray.”+ On 
a certain evening, when she happened to be walking 
home by herself, having dismissed her equipage, she 
began to realise the vanity of the social intercourse 
to which she was accustomed ; she felt for the first 
time that amongst all her guests One was absent— 
the One who could alone afford her the truest satis. 

1“ The Deserted Village" (Goldsmith). 
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faction. It is said that she met in the street a Man 
of ‘ majestic”? mien, who bade her, like he bade 
Zaccheus, Make haste . . . for to-night I must abide at 
thy house. They sat down to supper, when she 
noticed, with astonishment, ‘‘that everything the 
Stranger touched was tinged with blood! Thinking 
(that) he had perhaps cut himself, she offered to bind 
up his wound,” but he exclaimed, ‘‘ I am not hurt! 
Do you not know that a Christian should eat no food 
that has not first been steeped in the blood of 
Christ ?”’ And she said, like Saul, Who art thou, 
Lord? and the Lord answered, I am Fesus whom 
thou hast forgotten. Thereupon the vision changed ; 
a Child of surpassing beauty stood before her, 
reminding her of a past life pure and innocent. 
Again the vision changed, and she saw a Man 
- fastened to a Cross, garlanded with thorns, wounded 
in his hands, and feet, and side. It was the Saviour 
stretching out his hands of rescue to deliver her 
through suffering. Once more the vision changed, 
now it was the same Form as before, but glorified 
and crowned with rays of light. It was the Con- 
queror inviting her to share the fruits of his victory. 
After this mental struggle, after this searching of 
heart, after this aspiration to follow a career so sym- 
pathetic, so touching, so glorious, she sought out 
St. Dominic; she put herself under his direction, 
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and he answered the all-important question, What 
wilt Thou have me todo? She returned to the way of 
salvation. Thus were the medizval writers accus- 
tomed to relate these narratives, so as to make the 
experience of one individual, which never in itself 
very much concerns another, of interest to the world. 

If we have altered the manner of telling these 
narratives, who shall say that we have increased 
their interest? In securing accuracy of detail, we 
have sacrificed beauty of form. But however this 
may be, they show how Christ may become a com- 
panion of those who previously did not even own 
him as an acquaintance, although they had been 
regularly enrolled in his service. 

This subject of Conversion is an all-important one, 
and the more so because there are afloat so many 
wrong and vague ideas about it. Conversion involves 
a complete change. To convert means to turn quite 
round. It is generally applied to moral and intellec- 
tual change, though sometimes to physical change 
also, as when we speak of converting the course of a 
river, by making it runin a new and more convenient 
channel. Conversion is necessary for some people, 
but not forall. It is necessary under two distinct 
sets of circumstances. It is necessary, of course, in 
the case of the heathen to induce them to embrace 
Christianity, to persuade them to turn from tdols to 
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serve the living and true God. This is clear enough. 
The subject of missions to the heathen is thoroughly 
well understood in this aspect, even if it is not put 
into practice. Christianity seeks proselytes. We 
must not be afraid of that word, to which a slight 
flavour of disrepute clings, because the means 
employed for making them have not always been 
above suspicion. Christianity is ever enlarging its 
borders. The Catholic Church seeks to spread 
itself in the world. Thy kingdom come, is our constant 
prayer. 

Conversion is also necessary, with shame be it 
said, for some Christians, but by no means for all. 
We might have supposed that Christianity was such 
a precious property, that those who possessed it, 
either by inheritance or acquisition, would take good 
care not to lose it. But we find, from sad experi- 
ence, that this is not the case. Such is the frailty 
of man, that he often exhibits the most lamentable 
weakness in guarding his treasure; and such is the 
folly of man, that he often shows the most extra- 
ordinary lack of wisdom in estimating its worth. 
Even in worldly affairs this is true, for many a man 
who is born rich dies in a workhouse; and many a 
man who has won a fortune fails to keep it. The 
same holds good in spiritual affairs. Manya heathen 
who has been won over from the false religion to the 
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true goes back to his old gods; many a one who 
has been raised from degrading superstitions sinks 
to them again; many a one who has been led into 
the light prefers the darkness because his deeds are 
evil. These people can at any rate plead the force 
of custom—the custom of a life-time, the custom 
bred in them, the custom that came down to them 
through a thousand years of error. Their case is at 
least explicable: but we shall not say anything 
more about it, since it is not much to our purpose 
just now. 

We pass on to consider the case of those who 
are, as it were, born to their inheritance, born of 
Christian parents, made Christians themselves on 
“the first or second Sunday after their birth,” as 
soon as possible. It is most important to remember 
that these people remain Christians all their lives, 
in spite of anything they do. Baptism impresses a 
character. It distinguishes those who have been 
baptized from those who have not. This character 
can never be got rid of, and therefore baptism can 
never be repeated. We may, or may not, live up to 
it, but we have received the privileges, and cannot 
escape the responsibilities. It is impossible for us 
to trace, with any degree of accuracy, any one man’s 
spiritual history, which is known only to God. With 
some men the grace of baptism is never lost. It 
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exhibits a continual development. Their record is, 
on the whole, one of progress. Though they may 
go back for a time, they are gradually advancing. 
The flow of the tide is a well-known but useful simile. 
We have watched the tide creeping up the shore 
yard by yard, and though it is constantly retreating, 
each succeeding wave brings it a little nearer high- 
water mark. So with a Christian who begins well 
and goes on to perfection. To ask such a man if he 
is converted is as absurd as it is insolent. He does 
not need Conversion. He was converted when he 
was baptized—converted from a child of wrath toa 
child of grace, from a child of man to a child of 
God, from a little heathen to a little Christian. 
Except ye be converted, and become as little children, 
said our Lord, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven. This citizenship of Heaven is bestowed in 
baptism; this entrance to the Catholic Church 
takes place at the font, where we were regenerated ; 
where we became as new-born babes, as little 
children; where we were entirely changed; where 
we were converted. We are then strengthened at an 
important crisis in our lives by Confirmation; we 
are constantly sustained by Communion ; and we are 
renewed whenever necessary by repentance. Such 
is the course mapped out for us; and such is the 
course many actually pursue. 
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With others it is different. We dare not say with 
the majority; but still with a very large number. 
They fall from grace, they desert the standard, 
they take to bad ways; evil, not good, is the aim of 
their lives. Conversion is for these people. They 
need to pass through a revolution, they need to turn 
right round, they need a complete change, they need 
to be restored to their former state, they need to 
forsake the by-path of error and wickedness, and to 
return into the highway of salvation. This process 
is called Conversion. It is for those who have so far 
fallen into sin that they are no longer trying to lead 
a Christian life; it is for those who have forgotten 
their Saviour ; it is for those who are engrossed in 
worldly affairs; it is for those who are absorbed in 
the pursuit of gain; it is for those who indulge 
themselves in the intoxication of pleasure; it is for 
those one-sided folk who ignore their spiritual nature. 
When these are arrested in their career, when they 
recollect themselves, when they become dissatisfied 
with their present life, when they reverse their policy, 
when they wish to go back to what they were before, 
when they begin to long for what they might have 
been, when they regret the past and look forward to 
a different future, that is the time of Conversion. 
Many things will bring about this happy result. It 
may be a text of Scripture; it may be the verse of a 
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hymn; it may be the sound of music; it may be a 
chance word overheard in the street ; it may be an 
accident, a narrow escape or an illness, which would 
go far, even in our narrow philosophy, to justify the 
infliction of suffering ; it may be a disappointment, or 
an injury; it may be a loss, ora death; but whatever 
it is, it is as much a divine interposition on our 
behalf, exactly ordered to suit our case, as was the 
voice that stayed Saul’s caravan on the road to 
Damascus. Thus God’s ways are taught unto the 
wicked ; thus sinners are converted unto him. 


Sermon VII. 


SELF-SATISFACTION. 


Psat xvii. 36. 


‘When I wake up after Thy likeness I shall be satisfied with it,” 


R. RICHARD PRINCE, alias Archer, who 
earned for himself a brief notoriety by 
assassinating William Terriss, the actor, 

as he was entering the Adelphi theatre, made a 

written statement in prison containing one remark- 

able passage much to our present purpose. “I 

solemnly declare that I’m as good as Terriss before 

God and man, although I could never make his 

money per week. It was a cowardly act for me to 

have done what I did against Terriss, as it was the 
last of my thoughts to kill him.” Here he claims 
to be as good as Terriss in one sense, while admitting 
his own inferiority in another, for he tacitly acknow- 
ledges that he had not brains enough to reach the 
same success in his profession, and therefore to 
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command the same money. The doctors after- 
wards decided that he was a madman, but this 
verdict does not at all interfere with our conclusion. 
We proceed to notice that even after the desperate 
deed done to avenge the supposed injustice from 
which he imagined himself to suffer, he was still 
conscious of the difference between right and wrong, 
for he is horrified at the fatal termination of his own 
act, which now strikes him as cowardly. He re- 
pudiates the responsibility of his crime; he does not 
recognise the criminality of his revenge, which seems 
to him, as it seems to other people, only natural. 
He says he is ‘‘as good as” the man he has murdered, 
and this claim is a claim of moral goodness. How- 
ever much his mind may be deranged, the old attitude 
of thought to which he has been accustomed all his 
life still clings to him through his mania, and he is 
able with considerable self-complacency to compare 
his character with that of his neighbour, and to be 
satisfied with the result, for, the very trifling accident 
apart, he is “as good as”’ the person he envies and 
admires ‘‘ before God and man.” In this case we 
know that the writer of these words was mad, and 
who shall say whether all those who adopt his point 
of view, and use his language, are not mad also? 
This is a very common attitude of mind. People 
are very fond of comparing themselves with other 
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people, and afterwards declaring they are as good as 
they. In making comparisons of this sort it is not 
usual, strange to say, to choose someone of really 
high attainment in the Christian life; but a person 
is commonly selected who is on a level with, or even 
inferior to, themselves; yet with this very low com- 
parison they are satisfied, for they are not ambitious 
of great things; if they can only be as good as So- 
and-so of their acquaintance, as they express it, 
which means, of course, a little better, it is enough 
forthem. They are quite oblivious of the fact that 
the Christian religion demands perfection, and till 
they have reached that standard they are yet 
unprofitable servants. This line of thought, how- 
ever, is very common. We frequently hear it said, 
“IT do not attend the church of the holy humbugs, 
because the pretender to the throne of righteousness 
goes there, and I know what a hypocrite he is. I 
do not claim to be much of it myself, but I am not 
quite so bad as that; I do not care to risk my 
reputation by kneeling under the same roof, lest men 
when they see us together may reckon one as good 
as the other, or both equally bad!” Or again, we 
hear it said, “I do not like that church because the 
sittings are all free, and I may find myself some day 
next my grocer; but, of course, if my grocer is a 
very rich man, who can afford to pay for a whole pew 
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next mine, that is a very different matter, even if it 
is well-known that he made his money in the old- 
fashioned way of swindling an unsuspecting public, 
or in the new-fashioned way of secretly oppressing 
his employees, who cannot resist his tyranny!” 
These are often excuses for staying away from 
church altogether. Sometimes men are offended 
with the priest; sometimes they object to one of 
the ministers because he is so vulgar, because his 
standard of reverence is not the same as theirs, 
though he may be thoroughly genuine; sometimes it 
is the choir boys they find fault with, because the 
innocency of their lives does not match the white- 
ness of their surplices. I once knew a man, who, 
though he went as a rule to his parish church, 
would never make his Communion there, because he 
had a feud with one of the clergy, but went off to the 
next church for all early services, quite forgetting 
that charity with all men is one of the essential 
conditions of a good Communion, and that every 
member of the Church is a link in the bond he 
sought to strengthen. He was tainted, of course, 
with the heresy of the Independents, who regard 
each congregation as a separate whole. The feeble 
device he adopted of worshipping apart was a perfect 
salve to his conscience, for it never struck him that 
the proverb, ‘‘Out of sight, out of mind,” would 
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never justify the continuance of his quarrel. The 
very common saying, “‘I can be quite as good at 
home as at church,” is but another form of this 
excuse, which is continually cropping up in various 
guises. When we compare ourselves thus with other 
people, what does it amount to? Surely to this: 
we have a very imperfect knowledge of what is really 
required of us; we set ourselves a very low standard; 
we are satisfied with the comparison we make; in 
other words, we are as good as we want to be, if not 
quite equal to what we ought to be. I have met one 
woman who was candid enough to assert this, and 
even to go a step further. I called at a certain 
house ; the mistress was surrounded by a group of 
friends, who had dropped in for talk and tea; in the 
course of conversation she astonished me by saying, 
“T’m as good as I can be!” I immediately 
exclaimed, ‘(I’m sorry to hear it!” It was now 
the turn of the company to be surprised, and to ask 
in chorus, ‘‘Why?” I had to explain that if it 
were so she must be most miserable, since there was 
nothing left to wish for in a life where progress was 
henceforth impossible; but that I thought, as a 
matter of fact, even from her own brief account of 
herself, she was leading a very wicked life indeed, 
and was nothing like so good as she might be. 


Again, how often have we met those who object to 
E 
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join in the services of the Church, because they have 
to call themselves ‘“ miserable sinners’’? So gross 
is their ignorance of self that they are scarcely con- 
scious of any sin at all; so safe they feel in their 
false security, that those faint faults which flit before 
the mirror of the soul hardly disturb their serenity ; 
so partial is their repentance that their shortcomings 
cause them no anxiety, much less compel them to cry 
aloud, ‘‘O Lord, have mercy upon me, a miserable 
sinner!” So defective is their ideal that they 
entirely fail to comprehend the standard that is very 
far away out of their ken, and to which they will 
never attain so long as they suppose they have 
reached perfection, or something very like it. 

Why are infants brought to Baptism? It is often 
merely that they may be enrolled members of a 
Society which has established for itself a high 
prestige in the world. Why are they frequently 
not brought? Because their parents are vainly con- 
vinced it is a dumb ceremony, which cannot possibly 
do them any good. Why do boys and girls so often 
refuse to be Confirmed? It is because they feel 
themselves so strong at that age of budding youth, 
that they think they do not need any additional 
strength to fit them for life, unless it is a larger 
quantity of physical strength, such as may be developed 
by training and exercise. Why do so many people, 
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who call themselves Christians, never make a Com- 
munion ? It is often because they see no good in 
it: the Bread of Life is really distasteful to them; 
their soul loathes that light Bread, like the Israelites 
got to loathe the manna in the wilderness ; they feel 
no want of it, and therefore think it unnecessary ; 
and afterwards, comparing their lives with those of 
others, point to the result to establish the correct- 
ness of their opinion. Why do so many people 
take advantage of getting married at a registrar’s 
office? It is because they regard marriage as a 
mere contract, whose terms they consider them- 
selves very well able to fulfil, so they do not seek 
the assistance and the blessing of the Church, with 
which they feel able to dispense. 

All these phenomena of the ethical and spiritual 
life are but different manifestations of self-satisfaction. 
The murderer of William Terriss boasted of being 
the equal of his victim and was content. It wasa 
queer boast, if we analyse it, for according to his own 
estimate he was only the equal of Terriss: Terriss 
was not fit to live, therefore he was not fit to live: 
by his own judgment he condemned himself, as the 
Almighty will surely condemn all those who think 
themselves as good as their neighbours. The 
woman who bragged of her superlative merit made 
an equally odd boast, for either she had a very poor 
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opinion of her powers, or an exceedingly defective 
ideal of goodness. It was probably the latter, since 
her words were not desponding words of apology for 
her shortcomings, but triumphant words boasting of 
her attainments. Her boast was either genuine or 
hypocritical; if genuine she lacked intelligence, if 
hypocritical she was self-satisfied. 

Self-satisfaction shows immaturity. A child looks 
forth upon the world: it wonders at what it sees, it 
enjoys the novelty of existence, and is content. A 
child begins to learn, and is so taken up by what it 
is taught, that it is not conscious of its ignorance. 
If we listen to the conversation of children or ill- 
educated persons, we shall frequently be astonished 
at the artless revelation of what they do not know, 
and do not even suspect. Should their progress be 
arrested at this stage of childish satisfaction, like a 
child they will not be disturbed by any sense of 
deficiency. It is just the same in the spiritual life. 
The man who is satisfied with himself little knows 
how small is the development of his mind, or how 
stunted is the growth of his soul in its upward 
aspirations. The man who can compare himself 
with his fellows and say it is enough, recognises that 
he possesses a certain power, the extent of which, 
however, he has never put to the test; for in assert- 
ing he has done something, he does not generally 
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claim to have done all, but to have done enough. 
He has never exerted himself to the utmost; he 
stops short of what he might accomplish; he lags 
behind in the struggle for that perfection which he 
has so long ceased to wish for, that at last he neither 
understands its requirements nor hears its call. 
Self-satisfaction also shows distinct neglect. The 
course upon which we embarked has come to an 
untimely end. We refuse to advance; we prefer to 
stand still; we rest upon our oars—it is a lazy 
delight ; but so surely as we do this the backward 
movement sets in, as a boat when no longer 
propelled begins to float down the stream. ‘“‘ Leave 
well alone”’ is the enunciation of a fatal policy, so 
long as we are able to conceive of something better. 
It would be preferable to wreck what we have 
achieved, rather than never attempt to accomplish 
the best. It is better to fail than to be satisfied. If 
we have done one work, that is an excellent reason 
for setting about the next. Life is never too short 
to make a fresh start. Cato began the study of 
Greek at seventy ; we can do the like, and ever follow 
the bent of our destiny. It is better to sink down 
in the midst of a new work than to be content with 
the old ones. It is better to die leaving schemes 
unfinished rather than unattempted, for good inten- 
tions survive the crisis of death and are eternal. 
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The spirit of self-satisfaction is diametrically 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity, which teaches 
that nature without grace is helpless: we can 
accomplish nothing without supernatural assistance. 
Self-satisfaction prevents improvement, and bars the 
way to progress. Self-satisfaction centres its gaze 
upon the human heart, which is utterly corrupt, 
instead of on the King who dwells in the beauty of 
holiness. Self-satisfaction, while greedily enjoying 
the present, ceases to desire the future. Self-satis- 
faction, while claiming to have reached the goal, has 
not passed the starting post. Self-satisfaction is at 
best a dreary negation of all that is good; it is also 
compatible with the worst of crimes. Until this 
barrier is broken down we cannot follow in the foot- 
steps of the Master. The tongue that boasts, ‘‘I’m 
as good as you!” will never cry, ‘‘ Lord, have 
mercy!” which must be the first, as it will be the 
last petition of the Christian’s career. Satisfaction 
in this world is only partial and imperfect ; complete 
satisfaction is one of the elements of the joy of the 
world to come, and is only found in the life everlast- 
ing—the long life which has no end (Psalm xci. 16), 
when we wake up after the sleep of death, when we 
emerge from the fires of purification in the likeness 
or “image” of God, in which man was originally 
created. Real satisfaction, says the Psalmist, is the 
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summum bonum, the highest good that man can reach 
(Psalm lxv. 4), only accorded to the longing soul 
(Psalm cvii. 9), and is only attained, as Isaiah asserts, 
with travail and trouble on the treadmill of life 
(Isaiah liti. 11). 





Sermon VIII. 


HUMILITY. 


PROVERBS XV. 33. 


‘Before honour is humility.” 






a fmWIiE scene was in a small parish room in 
| East London, situated behind the church 
to which it is attached, on the banks of 
the Regent’s canal, during a halfpenny dinner given 
to the Ragged School children of the neighbourhood. 
There came in a tiny boy, crying bitterly because he 
had lost his ticket, but he soon dried his tears when 
he got his food, and went home both full and happy. 
There came in presently a big working girl, who 
presented one of these tickets, only distributed at 
school, but being ineligible she was sent away, and 
we thought she had probably taken the ticket from 
the child by force, a small form of robbery with 
violence not very uncommon. After a while there 
burst into the room an excited woman of large 
dimensions, mother of the ejected lassie, who, in a 
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violent passion, assailed us with a torrent of angry 
words, abusing us for what it pleased her to consider 
our unfairness. Of course we showed her the door 
at once, and in a moment she was on the other side 
of it, where, if she was capable of reflection at all, 
she must have felt she had made a fool of herself. 
How different might have been the effect of a little 
humility! If that woman had brought her daughter 
back to us without making any claims, pleading 
politely that they were very poor, that they were out 
of work, that the girl was really hungry, that having 
had the fortune to find a ticket, she had expected, — 
though quite wrongly, to get a dinner out of it, and so 
was doubly disappointed, we might have given her a 
good meal. But as it was, this violent virago pre- 
ferred self-assertion to humility, and experienced in 
consequence the aggravating sensation of losing her 
temper, the laughter of the school children, and an 
ignominious dismissal. 

Again, when the Soudan was first overrun by the 
troops of the Mahdi, Slatin Pasha, and many officers 
in the pay of the Government, were taken prisoners. 
Amongst them was a certain Major Hamada, whom 
the rebels suspected of having concealed a large 
quantity of treasure, which they determined to make 
him disgorge. For three days in succession he 
received a thousand lashes, but would not speak, 
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such was his dogged determination, which we can 
scarcely understand since there was no principle at 
stake. Then, asif to add to the fury of his tormen- 
tors, he said, ‘‘ Yes, I have concealed money, but it 
will remain buried in the ground with me.” He was 
now a mass of gaping wounds from shoulder to knee, 
and over these festering sores they poured daily a 
stinging solution of pepper and salt, but he steadily 
refused to utter a word. In this pitiable condition 
Slatin Pasha found him, and, being himself somewhat 
better treated than the rest of the prisoners, he was 
able to go to the victorious general, and ask that he 
might be allowed to take him to his house and tend 
his wounds. His charitable request was granted on 
the condition that he would prostrate himself before 
his conqueror. ‘‘In the Soudan,” Slatin writes, 
‘‘this is considered a terrible humiliation. The 
blood rushed to my face: to save my own life I 
would never do such a thing; but if by this self- 
sacrifice I could rescue the poor wretched man from 
his sufferings, I ought surely todoso. For amoment 
I hesitated ; then, with a powerful effort of self- 
control, I knelt down and laid my hands on his bare 
feet. He drew them back, raised me up, and, 
apparently ashamed of having asked such a sacrifice 
of me, said, ‘It is only for your sake that I shall 
liberate Hamada ; but you must promise that should 
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you find out where his treasure is, you will let me 


999 


know. This request, preferred by charity, was 
won by humility. The poor sufferer was handed 
over: his wounds were dressed: his suffering was 
relieved: he died blessing his protector: and before 
he died he would, in return for the kindness, have 
revealed the hiding-place of his money, had he been 
allowed to do so; but Slatin stopped his communi- 
cation, and his secret died with him. A spiritual 
virtue had a spiritual reward ; humility won gratitude. 

Yet again—for it is always instructive to compare 
parallel stories—during the Peninsular war, just 
preceding the battle of Talavera, Wellington wished 
the incapable but quarrelsome Spanish general, 
Cuesta, to execute a manceuvre with the troops 
under his command, but the Spaniard demurred, 
declaring that things were not quite so informally 
managed in his country, but that it was customary 
when a foreigner made a request for him to go down 
on his knees! Wellington, in his account of the 
interview, puts the matter in a nutshell: “Now I 
wanted the thing done, and as to going down on my 
knees I did not care a brass farthing, so down I 
plumped!” If pride goes before a fall, as they say, 
perhaps humility goes before a victory. Anyhow, it 
did in this case, for Wellington, having put his pride 
in his pocket, was in the position to meet the 
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successive attacks of the French with success. The 
kneeling suppliant at that highly ridiculous interview 
was the conqueror of the morrow.! 

In the first case, the woman allowed her foolish 
resentment to get the better of her discretion, and 
lost a dinner she might easily have secured by meek- 
ness. In the last case, Wellington did not permit 
any false ideas of dignity to interfere with his dis- 
positions, and won a battle, which he might easily 
have lost by a scruple of manners. The other case 
is the most touching, where Slatin stooped to rescue 
a fellow-creature from the clutches of his torturers, 
not to save his life, but merely to soothe his pain a 
little before he died. There was no thought of 
material advantage ; his kindness was not purchased 
by the treasure; his heart was too tender to be 
sordid ; his character proved, in this instance at any 
rate, if not in others, too chivalrous to secure the 
booty, as he might have done, by telling a lie. It 
was a deed of the purest charity that shall in no 
wise lose its reward. It perhaps counterbalanced 
that other deed of pride which disgraces his career, 
when he professed himself a Mohammedan, and 
became outwardly for a while an apostate from the 
Christian Faith, in order to gain the good opinion 

1This remarkable story of Wellington, told from Cuesta’s point 


of view, may be found in Maxwell’s Life of the Duke, Vol. II., ch. v. ; 
see also Life by G. Hooper, ch. vi. 
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of his somewhat disaffected men, and so to improve 
his prospect of success—a step as strongly dis- 
approved by Gordon as it must have been by the 
Almighty, and as a punishment for which he un- 
doubtedly had to undergo his seventeen years’ cap- 
tivity. If he had stuck to his creed he would have 
gained a greater victory over himself, even if he had 
suffered a worse defeat at the hands of his enemies. 
Humility is the antithesis to pride. Humility is 
an attractive virtue, in sharp contrast to the repellent 
attitude of a man puffed up with his own importance. 
Humility, like Love, seeks not her own, but in fore- 
going something of her right is no loser. Humility 
is often successful where pride fails. Gentleness 
frequently produces a larger result than violence. 
Tact is more effective than force. Arbitration and 
diplomacy may in time supersede an appeal to arms. 
A retiring disposition is more pleasant than self- 
assertion. A true and exact estimate of one’s own 
powers is not incompatible with humility ; but it is 
better to depreciate one’s self than be guilty of 
empty boasting. A great genius is always humble, 
being conscious of his own inspiration ; he traces 
his gifts to their source; knowing he has nothing 
which he did not receive, he thankfully acknowledges 
his obligation to the Giver of all good things. While 
pride always excites disgust, and often opposition, 
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humility wins golden opinions. Humility is sub- 
missive under affliction. Job was a humble man, 
from whose lips not a murmur escaped during his 
misfortunes. ‘Humility is obedient, and does not 
go off in a huff like Naaman when told to dip in 
Jordan. Humility inherits the earth, and therefore 
when the heart of Moses swelled with latent pride, 
and he spake wnadvisedly with his lips, he was for- 
bidden to enter the land of promise. Humility 
seeks the good of others, and therefore the Son of 
God did not hesitate to lay aside his glory to 
become Son of Man, and to be subject unto death, 
even the death of the Cross. Humility takes the 
sting from correction, and enables us to turn it to 
our advantage; therefore, when some of the Apostles 
were rebuked for their opinions they took it quietly 
without a word, and profited by the wisdom of their 
Master. By pride Paradise was lost, by humility it 
is regained. It is necessary to lay aside all idea of 
self-sufficiency before being in that attitude of mind, 
that state of heart, which makes it even possible to 
accept the scheme of salvation. The impossibility 
of keeping the law drives us to grace. We must put 
ourselves in the position of the suppliant before we 
are heard, because we have forfeited our privileges. 
It was on this point that the woman at the soup- 
kitchen went wrong, in demanding by right what she 
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could only have won by favour. Like Wellington, 
we stoop to conquer. If material gains are often 
only to be won by self-effacement, much more is it 
the case with spiritual gains. St. Elizabeth kissed 
the sores she dressed, thereby adding to the beauty 
of her life ; and though now it would be exaggerated 
humility, then it was but consonant with the spirit 
of the age. Slatin Pasha might have shrunk from 
saving his own life at the cost of kneeling to his foe ; 
his military spirit might have rebelled at such an 
act; his amour propre might have been fatally 
wounded at such a loss of dignity; we might have 
despised him as a coward; whereas now we admire 
him as a hero, who bought the alleviation of the 
terrible agonies of a fellow officer at a high price. 
Humility is the soil where repentance grows: 
without it confession of sin is impossible : without 
it we could never acknowledge that we are in the 
wrong, or even admit that we have made a mistake. 
Humility is that conquest over self which is but the 
prelude to other victories. When the mistake is 
seen it can be corrected ; when the wrong is allowed 
it can be righted ; when the sin is owned it can be 
supplanted ; but until these things are done no 
progress can be made; until we are aware of 
our deficiency we cannot supply the defect. By 
humbling ourselves we escape the profound 
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degradation of being humbled by other people; 
for, in school-boy language, to be taken down a 
peg or two, is, to say the least of it, a very 
unpleasant experience; and a snub, while it does 
not grace the lips of the speaker, yet inflicts a 
severe smart on the person who has incurred it, 
unless he happens to be a rhinoceros. 

Humility is a beautiful quality of soul, and is quite 
compatible with strength of character. Humility 
never makes ashamed, but is admired by man, and 
rewarded by God. Slatin Pasha, in overcoming his 
reluctance to cast himself at the feet of an Arab, 
thrust back the shame of the deed upon his captor, 
and if there was any momentary loss of self-esteem, 
he was more than restored by the granting of his 
request, and fully satisfied by the benediction of the 
dying sufferer. Humility is a good investment, for 
it bears a high interest. Humility has many allies, 
and is sure of victory. At the Incarnation, humility 
became obviously divine. It is the path to the highest 
honour, and the gate of glory. Humility is a fragrant 
flower spreading a rich perfume. It is symbolised by 
many a blossom of the field, the violet amongst the 
rest, so retiring yet with so rich a scent. Poets have 
sung its charms, and, indeed, as Byron says— 


“The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue eyes, 
Kissed by the breath of heaven, seems coloured by its skies.” 


Sermon IX. 


“MANNERS MAKYTH MAN.” 


I CORINTHIANS XV. 33. 


‘‘Good manners.” 


AEENRY VIII., though a cruel tyrant and an 
unblushing robber, was a popular and 
gallant prince amongst his subjects, dis- 
tinguished no less for the suavity of his manners 
than the grace of his deportment. Being hard up 
for money in those days of complaisant but 
economical parliaments, he once asked a rich old 
lady for ten pounds towards his war with France, 
and she answered generously, “‘ For thy comely face 
thou shalt have twenty.” The king thanked and 
kissed her, and the old woman, charmed and 
flattered with his address, made her twenty forty. 
Thus the king coaxed by a smiling salutation what he 
could never have obtained by a grant: a winsome 


word and a simple act effected more than the 
F 
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regular process of the law could have achieved. 

Good manners may be divided into two classes, 
artificial and natural. \By applying the term artificial 
to manners I do not refer to those fine false manners so 
amusingly assumed, and so imperfectly acquired, by 
those absurd creatures who adopt them, nor do I 
intend to cast any slur upon those manners which 
can be so designated: on the contrary, by artificial 
I rather mean those highly polished manners which 
are the outcome of culture and refinement, and gener- 
ally distinguish the upper classes of society from the 
rest, who have neither the leisure nor the inclination 
to study such niceties of demeanour. They are 
artificial in the admirable sense of well-practised, not 
in the baser sense of put on. They are not the 
flimsy makeshifts of the pretender to good breeding, 
but they form those customs which are second 
nature.y The walking stick, ¢.g., is the lineal des- 
cendant of the sword, and those who would have 
been entitled to wear the one under the old régime, 
are they alone who can gracefully carry the other 
under the new. It would be better to be without a 
stick at all than not to use it elegantly. This is a 
remark that may be made by anyone with eyes keen 
enough to criticise the crowd on a Sunday afternoon. 
Artificial manners do not necessarily spring from the 
principle, whatever it is, which prompts all good 
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manners, but are often adopted arbitrarily to secure 
some special object, such as the wearing of feathers 
in the hair in the presence of sovereigns on state 
occasions, to add grandeur and dignity to their 
receptions; or the special greeting by which one 
Freemason is said to discover his brother. These 
things are thoroughly artificial ; they belong to the 
etiquette of the Court and the Lodge ; “they are the 
code of laws written on the Jabel or ticket, and have 
to be specially learnt ; proptiety does not depend on 
them; good behaviour is not inseparable from them ; 
they could not be guessed even by a person of 
common sense; we may be perfectly polite without 
them; but they are the prescribed forms and 
ceremonies we must adopt if we claim to belong to 
the ranks and orders which impose them, for by 
them our conduct will then be judged. Ifa gentleman, 
é.g., goes out to dinner, he will in the course of the 
next few days either call or leave a card on his hostess, 
but if a workman, or any other person in a different 
position, should happen to dine with us, he would 
not only not do so, but it would be ridiculous if he 
did. Some of these artificial customs are highly 
absurd in themselves, and by no means generally 
followed by the compeers of those who attitudinise 
at weddings with the bottoms of their trousers 
turned up, as if the Church floor was muddy; or 
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who stroll down Piccadilly carrying their sticks 
topsy turvy, as if they were going to present those 
implements at the umbrella hospital, to have a fresh 
ferule put on! | Even such a very common custom 
as shaking the right hand must be reckoned as 
artificial, since children, with the best intention in 
the world, often see no reason why they should not 
offer the left ; and though we very properly rebuke 
them for it, as if they had committed a stupid 
blunder, it is only the want of observation that is 
stupid, not the act, which is common enough in 
France and other countries, where the left hand is 
offered quite frequently and never thought impolite. | 
It is interesting to notice how some of these con- 
ventionalities grow up, and struggle, as it were, for 
existence, asserting themselves again and again, until 
at last they are considered the correct thing. One 
very curious example shall illustrate what I mean. 
For many years I was puzzled to know why some 
men, and especially business men, wrote the name 
and title of the person they were addressing at the 
end of their letter, on one side of the paper, after 
their own signature; and though I asked a great 
many people nobody seemed able to tell me. At 
last, however, I think, I have hit on the right 
explanation, and it is this. In a great many offices, 
I am assured, no letter is despatched until it has 
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been put into the press and a copy taken, which 
copy, of course, would not be of much use unless it 
was known to whom the letter was sent, and there- 
fore the name appears at the end, that the record 
may be complete without further trouble. Now this 
custom, as common as the circumstances which give 
rise to it, seeks to be universal, and a great number 
of people adopt it without apprehending its signifi- 
cance, especially in their more formal correspondence 
with comparative strangers, thinking it must be one 
of those artificial rules of society of which we are 
treating. 

Now these artificial manners, some having a 
tendency to become obligatory on all, in these days 
of levelling up or levelling down, as we may express 
it according to our taste, and others being charac- 
teristic of different grades and ranks amongst men, 
may not be of general interest; and since it is 
possible for each man in his own way to act without 
giving offence, even if he does not possess them, he 
may choose to disregard them altogether, if he likes 
to remain stationary in this branch of morals. 
Nevertheless the company of those who rise from 
their original station in life is very large, and upon 
these some progress in manners is surely incumbent. 
Some have an aptitude for the new art, others have 
not. It is, however, an important consideration, 
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and one deemed not unworthy of notice by so serious 
a historian as Hume, who, amid a jumble of national 
and political events, records that Courtney, created 
Earl of Devon, by Queen Mary, “although educated 
in such close confinement that he was altogether 
unacquainted with the world, soon acquired all the 
accomplishments of a courtier and a gentleman, and 
made a considerable figure during the few years which 
he lived after he recovered his liberty.” But what 
Emerson says in one of his essays is true, ‘‘ There 
are graces in the demeanour of a polished and noble 
person, which are lost upon the eye of a churl,” and 
those graces, we may add, in so far as they spring 
from the great principle we have already referred to 
as prompting all good manners, become a Christian 
no less thana gentleman. ty / |, »)¢ : 
In the next place, there are those other set_ of 
manners, which, for want of a better word, may be 
called natural. Good manners, like all other good 
things, have to be acquired. Everyone is born dirty 
and rude by nature—ask a mother if it is not true, 
and politeness like cleanliness has to be learnt. 
Therefore when we call a certain set of manners 
natural, we do not employ the term in this sense, 
but use it as opposed to conventional, to point out 
those manners which spring as a matter of course, 
easily and naturally, from the principle, we shall 
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soon arrive at, of all good manners. ‘‘ Speak when 
spoken to,” which has passed into a proverb, is 
perhaps one of those universal rules recognised by 
mankind, and yet not quite so universal as to be 
without exception, for then would the proverb have 
been unnecessary. The Apostolic rule, ‘‘ Honour to 


? 


whom honour is due,” may well close this part of 
the enquiry, which is neither so intricate nor so 
curious as the last part, nor yet so open to satire. \ 
‘* Honour to whom honour is due,” is a rule of wide 
application, guiding our conduct under a vast variety 
of circumstances. A man older than ourselves is 
entitled to respect because he has, or should have, a 
larger experience of life. A man stronger than our- 
selves, especially if a representative, however humble, 
of the inexorable law, is sure to get his honour from 
our fear, if from nothing else. A man cleverer than 
ourselves is likewise certain of his due respect, at 
any rate from those who have wit enough to perceive 
his intelligence. ; Fhus,.““Honour. to. whom honour 
ig-due,” is one of the most elementary precepts of 
good manners, so essential to the fabric of human 
society as affected by the Gospel, that it was in- 
culcated by our Lord, repeated by his Apostles, and 
impressed upon us from our earliest infancy by the 
Catholic Church in the Catechism, drawn up so 
wisely for our instruction. 
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Now though we have hitherto attempted to dis- 
tinguish between those manners successfully imposed 
by different grades of society, and those expected 
from all men in whatever condition of life, we have 
not yet dealt with the most important of questions, 
what is that principle, we have already reminded 
ourselves really exists, which underlies all good 
manners, and without which true politeness is im- 
possible. We have reserved this question for the 
last because of its supreme importance, because it 
contains the gist of the whole matter, and because 
the answer will show at once why the subject should 
be treated of by a preacher of Christianity—a system 
which seeks to mould all thoughts, words, and deeds, 
whether in relation to God or man. Though it is 
never allowed to put the cart before the horse, it is 
sometimes permitted to put the horse after the cart, 
where we often see it led; and so we take our 
principle last for the sake of effect, that it may 
become deeply rooted in the mind. . 

The principle, is consideration for others: in a 
word, unselfishness.| Amongst the fashionable circles 
of society, technically so called, the immaculate pro- 
duct of hereditary culture, are to be found men who 
have the outer shell, but not the inner principle of 
good manners. From one of these highly polished 
beings, in whose conduct the most exacting criticism 
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can detect no flaw, it is possible to receive a studied 
insult, for such irreproachable manners are no index 
of a kind and sympathetic heart. On the other 
hand, amongst the working classes, who do not 
pretend to culture of any sort, are to be found many 
men who have got the inner principle but not the 
outer form, who have rough ways, but a warm heart, 
which guides them aright in all their communications 
with other men. Whilst they do not aspire to any 
artificial code of which we have spoken, they do not 
fail in those more natural manners, which are the 
necessary outcome of the indwelling principle. They 
may not shake hands in the latest mode, with the 
wrist perched up and the fingers turned down, but 
their grip is hearty and their grasp sincere. Put 
such men in a drawing-room, shod in heavy boots, 
clad in fustian, and they may be awkward, or even 
clumsy, but their behaviour will be entirely inoffen- 
sive ; we shall not be shocked or annoyed by anything 
they may do or say. We have met many such in the 
homes of the poor. 

This principle of good manners is one of the most 
important principles of Christ{ by God called un- 
selfishness, by man called tact, regard-for-others as a 
motive for all relative conduct. ‘This-principle will 
teach us how to behave under all possible circum- 
stances, and show us what is really rude and what is 
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not. It will produce, on the one hand, -all those 
simple graces which we admire so much in the lower 
classes of society, as well as many of the more 
complex Be and ceremonies, cultivated by the 
upper classes. | Among the hundreds of illustrations 
that might be taken three will suffice to show how 
the principle works where perhaps it is least expected ;, 
and as the examples only apply to the young they 
will be too sensible to be offended at the selection. 
Every one not engaged in manual labour might 
keep the finger nails clean, not only because “dirty 
nails in their case come short of the law of cleanli- 
ness so strictly enjoyed by Christianity, but also 
because they are an offence to those who have learnt 
the law more perfectly, and to them are positively 
disgusting, and so to keep the nails in this state is to 
disregard those most proper feelings of refinement. 
Yet boys even of the upper class are very great 
offenders in this respect, and while they make their 
calls most perfectly dressed, they spoil their pretty 
hands with rims of mourning. 

“Don’t whistle in the house!” is again a very 
frequent command to young people, for which the 
reason is rarely given. By itself it may seem a hard, 
dry law producing a feeling of restraint, but the 
wherefore changes the whole aspect of the situation. 
‘‘ Don’t whistle in the house,” because it shows a 
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want of consideration for others to indulge our 
meaner feelings in their presence. ‘‘ Don’t whistle!”’ 
for whistling, besides being particularly irritating to 
some people and frequently quite unmusical, shows 
a vacant mind not very complimentary to the good- 
man of the house, whether he be the father or the 
host. It is bad to keep a mind full of weeds; it is 
worse to exhibit its barrenness; and it is worst of 
all to inflict its lazy humours on those within 
earshot. 

For the same reason it is impolite to yawn in 
company, since no one wishes to know when we are 
tired, perhaps bored. It is an affront to assembled 
friends or guests, to signify that their society is not 
sufficiently lively to keep us awake, or sufficiently 
bright to keep us interested. When we have arrived 
at that state it is time to withdraw; or to reorganise 
society, which is often reduced to this yawning con- 
dition, and which compelled Byron to write— 

‘* Society is now one polished horde, 
Formed of two mighty tribes, the Bores and Bored!” 
Don Juan, xiii. 95. 

The philosophy of everyday life, which is exceed- 
ingly interesting, might be made a theme of constant 
conversation. If skilfully managed it will soon 
attract the attention of the young, who love facts, it 
is true, but by no means despise thoughts when 
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they are well presented. Thus it may be seen that 
even in small things and trifling habits, evil com- 
munications of selfishness, whether suggested by a 
mercenary companion or a callous heart, corrupt good 
manners, which spring from the opposite principle, 
and are of immense value, whether found in the rough 
diamond, met with in the courts and alleys of our 
great cities; or in the glistening gem, whose cut and 
polished facets sparkle at the Court of the Queen, or 
adorn “‘ The stately homes of England ”’ (Hemans). 





Notes :— 
1. Story of Henry VIII., History of England, Vol. I., Green. 
2. Story of Courtney, History of England, ch. xxxvi., Hume. 
3. Quotation from Emerson, Essay xli. 





Sermon X. 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. 


GENESIS IV. 9. 


‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 


Church, by St. Clement of Alexandria, 
that at Smyrna St. John became protector 
of a boy remarkable for his beauty and intelligence. 
When he was banished to Patmos, he left this boy 
under the special care of the bishop. After a while 
the bishop became rather slack in his charge, and 
the youth, as soon as he had his liberty—which he 
had, perhaps, a little too soon, as our modern custom 
often is—did what a great many youths do, took to 
bad ways, and going from bad to worse, plunged into 
excesses of all kinds, until at last he threw off the 
restraints of polite society, to become leader of a 
band of robbers, who were the terror of the country. 
When St. John returned, he called on the bishop, 
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and asked, ‘“‘ Where is the precious deposit that 
Christ and I”—notice the solemn combination— 
‘“‘that Christ and I committed to thy care?” The 
bishop was nonplussed fora moment. ‘“ Deposit ?” 
He had received no money; of that he was sure, 
yet he was equally sure that St. John must be speak- 
ing the truth. What could he mean? But when he 
understood that the saint referred to his adopted 
son, he replied, ‘‘ He is dead.” ‘‘ Dead!” exclaimed 
St. John, in surprised grief. ‘Yes, he has become 
a highwayman,” said the bishop, who went on to 
relate the sad tale of the young man’s fall and flight. 
It was a great blow to the aged Apostle, who rent his 
clothes and cried, “‘ Alas, alas! to what a keeper have 
I entrusted our brother!” Not a moment was to be 
lost; so St. John promptly called for a horse, rode to 
the forest, and discovered the robbers. When their 
captain saw his old master, he would have escaped 
had not St. John compelled him to stop with urgent 
entreaties. He stayed to listen; he was subdued to 
repentance; he implored forgiveness ; and while he 
spoke he hid his red right hand, sullied with crimes, 
beneath his cloak. St. John actually fell on his 
knees, and, seizing that right hand, kissed it and 
bathed it with tears. So by kind and affectionate 
words he triumphed, reconciling the youth once 
more with friendship and Heaven. 
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Two brothers were walking in a field, and as they 
walked they discussed the offerings they had lately 
made unto the Lord, the one of the fruits of the 
ground, the other of the firstlings of the flock. The 
elder, whose offering had been rejected, had intro- 
duced the subject that he might pick a quarrel with 
his brother; but as it takes two to make a quarrel, 
his spite at last got the better of his discretion, and 
he rose up suddenly against his brother and slew him. 
Such is the well-known story of the murder of Abel. 
God took the case in hand: Where is thy brother ? 
was the unexpected interrogative. The criminal 
pleaded ‘‘ Not guilty ” to the implied charge: I know 
not. Then he went on, in the absence, as he sup- 
posed, of all evidence, to ask, with mingled surprise 
and indignation, Am I my brother's keeper? He 
looked for a negative answer. He disclaimed all 
responsibility. In foregoing, so generously, as he 
would put it, any of the fancied rights of the elder, 
he would deny that he owed his younger brother 
any duties. That is the force of the famous ques- 
tion, which arose so early in the world’s history, and 
which has been asked by thousands since, Am I my 
brother’s keeper ? called by William Watson, 

‘‘Guilt’s maiden speech, when first a man lay slain, 


The dark, immortal rhetoric of Cain." 


Though not put in express terms by the bishop of 
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Smyrna, when St. John required the friend he had 
left in his safe keeping, yet the principle that had 
prompted it had guided his conduct in his dealings 
with the young man. He had not realised the 
sacredness and extent of his responsibility. ‘‘ What 
do you mean?” said he to St. John, when the 
Apostle enquired for his deposit. He was not, how- 
ever, so hardened as Cain. His sin was confined to 
neglect. That was bad enough, of course, but he 
had not added to the guilt of carelessness any 
positive injury done to his ward; and therefore, 
immediately St. John explained, the truth of the 
situation flashed upon his mind, and he was filled 
with sorrow. That he had not done what he might 
have done is proved by the sequel of the story, for 
he had failed to keep the young man right, while 
St. John performed the much more difficult task of 
reclaiming him when he had gone wrong. 

Take the parable of Dives and Lazarus. Is it not 
the same thing? There is the rich man, with his 
fine clothes, his sumptuous fare, living a luxurious 
life, and feasting his friends, utterly forgetful of the 
duties of property. There is also the poor man 
lying at his gate, in the last stage of distress, in rags 
and tatters, foul and filthy, and so helpless that the 
very dogs came and licked his sores. Yet Dives 
troubled not about his brother Lazarus. Even if he 
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knew he was there he scarce gave him a thought. 
Am I my brother's keeper? Oh, dear no! And for 
that indifference he went down into hell. 

When Gregory the Great was Bishop of Rome, a 
beggar once died of hunger in the streets of the 
Eternal City. Am I my brother’s keeper? he asked 
himself. He felt he could not avoid the true 
answer. One of the sheep committed to his care 
had been starved to death; his charity was shocked; 
his vigilance had failed; his sense of responsibility 
was outraged ; and he imposed a severe penance on 
himself, and for many days actually lay under his 
own sentence of excommunication, performing no 
priestly act. This is the man who won the title of 
Great; this is the man who attained to the brilliant 
company of the Saints. / 

Thus the legend of St. John suggests the question, 
Am I my Obrother’s keeper? the history of Cain 
explains its origin; our Lord’s story enforces its 
application ; while the incident from the life of St. 
Gregory is an acknowledgement of the obligation. 

It is a most useful and searching question, that we 
can put to ourselves in the varied experiences of our 
daily lives. The extent of the responsibility can be 
measured by God alone: the end may be, as we say, 
inevitable ; but, unless we have done our very best 
to prevent it, we shall be charged with the result. 

G 
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A priest, for example, is inducted to a living; he 
receives the cure, 7.¢., the care of souls in his parish; 
he has to minister to their spiritual necessities; his 
responsibility is great, but not unlimited, else he 
would not be able to bear it. There is an old 
custom that has: much to recommend it, of burying 
a priest with his feet to the west; so that, it is sup- 
posed, on the resurrection day, he will rise from the 
grave confronting his people, as the pastor who is 
responsible for his sheep ; but of the extent of that 
responsibility God will be found a just Judge. The 
priest is a minister in religious matters, not in 
secular affairs. He is obliged to take Celebrations; 
he can please himself about playing football. He is 
bound to teach the Creed, but is under no obligation 
to give instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
He must teach faith and practice, he need not lecture 
on science and art. It is his duty to visit the sick 
who cannot come to Church; but he is not required 
to drink tea at every house in the parish. He has 
to proclaim salvation for mankind ; but it would be 
an intolerable nuisance if he buttonholed folks in the 
streets to ask whether they were saved. He may put 
questions in the Confessional; but it would be imper- 
tinent curiosity, to which I was once subjected on 
the way to Oxford, if he were to enquire after the 
health of the soul in a railway carriage. On the 
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one hand, he must do all that should be done in 
converting sinners; but it may not be his fault if 
they will not listen; for there are thousands who 
refuse to believe the prophets, even though One has 
risen from the dead. 

Sponsors make certain vows on behalf of their 
godchildren, the sum total of which is that they 
shall be brought up in the Catholic Faith. The god- 
parents do not take over the sims of the children until 
they are of age to take 7¢ upon themselves, as we 
often hear it said. The mistake in theology is as 
bad as the blunder in grammar. It isa mere delusion 
of people who have never troubled themselves to 
understand the words of the baptismal service. The 
responsibility of the sponsors is strictly limited to the 
training of the child. If a godfather, ¢.g., neglects 
his godson, and that godson in the course of time 
commits a murder, the father is guilty of neglect, 
but the son alone is guilty of murder. No one can 
ever become guilty for the sin of another person. 

How many parents havea son who has gone off 
to Australia, because he did not quite give satisfac- 
tion at home, or because he turned out thoroughly 
bad? For years, it may be, no one is allowed to 
mention his name, or to ask after the boy who was 
once the pride of the home. Does all the fault of 
the rupture lie with the exile? May the parent, in 
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seeking to get rid of the load of responsibility, ask, 
“Am I my son’s keeper?”? In many cases the 
success of the young colonist shifts the burden of 
guilt by proving his worth. In the Star newspaper 
I read of a widow living at Stamford Hill, who hid 
her secret hoard of gold, and, forgetting where she 
had put it, accused her only son of stealing it. At 
last, the son, quite worn out with the cruel persistency 
of the false accusation, went off to sea, declaring he 
would never return. Years passed away, and the 
widow, who had begun to regret the loss of her son, 
had to remove from the old house, which was con- 
demned. As the builders were pulling it down, they 
discovered the box, containing the missing treasure, 
stowed away in a disused chimney. So the old 
woman’s grey hairs were brought down, like Jacob’s, 
with sorrow to the grave. This case comes from the 
homes of the people, where such regrettable occur- 
rences are just as common as in other circles of 
society. Parents recognise their responsibility too 
late. 

How many women are on the street, corrupt, and 
defiled ? They were once pure and innocent. Whose 
fault is it? Their own? Who shall sayso? Did 
they meet temptation even half-way? Or are both 
to blame? ‘The girls are as bad as the boys,” is 
too often the dastardly excuse. Those who per- 
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suaded them to take the first wrong step, those who 
take advantage of their unfortunate position, and 
those women, no less, who try to keep them there, 
and who perhaps turned them out of doors, all are 
crying, and some with considerable satisfaction to 
themselves, ‘‘ Am I my sister’s keeper ?” 

There is a man, he was once your friend, now you 
are not on speaking terms. I donot mean to include 
those people who have merely drifted apart through 
stress of circumstances, or the force of unsuitability 
of character; but those between whom there is a 
feeling of estrangement, whether it be a distinct 
quarrel or a slight misunderstanding. Is the fault 
all on one side, or are both to blame? It often 
happens that the one who is most offended is most 
in the wrong. Can either excuse himself by saying, 
‘*Am I my friend’s keeper ?” 

Two companions go out for the day: at night the 
one who brings the other home drunk thinks he has 
done his duty: he perhaps gets thanked for his 
trouble: he is probably asking himself the same old 
question, ‘‘ Am I my friend’s keeper?’ He acquits 
himself with a smiling No: he should condemn 
himself with a guilty Yes. Certainly he is his 
friend’s keeper, for, if he had only exerted a little 
influence, both would have returned sober. This is 
no imaginary case, for how often have we heard it 
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said of some reprobate, “He’s all right to-night ; 
he’s gone out with So-and-so,” a steady companion ; 
“he'll come to no harm while he’s away, and give no 
trouble when he gets back”? 

An old woman of eighty is taking a basket of clean 
clothes home from her daughter’s laundry; she is 
knocked down inthe Whitechapel Road by the carriage 
of a heartless fellow who calls himself a gentleman. 
She is taken to the London Hospital insensible, 
where it is found she has lost an eye and broken 
two ribs. For weeks she lies a wrecked old creature ; 
she is brought home still in a critical condition; but 
at last recovers, to be, as she says, ‘‘a perfect 
miracle.” Yet the owner of the carriage, though 
applied to, will do nothing. Compensation is un- 
thought of; he will not even pay the doctor’s bill! 
He pulls his purse strings; he steels his heart ; he 
shelters himself behind the unfeeling question, that 
ignores the Incarnate Saviour, “‘Am I my sister’s 
keeper?” 

Some of the instances that might be brought 
forward are more complex than these simple cases, 
inasmuch as they relate, not to individuals, but to 
societies. It is a common saying, ‘‘A company has 
no conscience.” What is this but the old question 
masquerading in a new guise? An injury has been 
done, not, indeed, by a single individual, but by a 
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number of men combining for mutual advantage. 
No one of them in particular is responsible. That 
may be true enough ; but the responsibility must lie 
somewhere. It is shared by the lot, and cannot be 
got rid of by saying, with smug complacency, “A 
company has no conscience.” It is extremely 
difficult to deal with cases of this sort, because 
not only have many people to be persuaded to take 
the right view of the circumstances, but they have 
also to be induced to act in common. Moreover, 
should the affairs of the company be managed by 
a board of directors, as is usually the case, these 
gentlemen must be so strong in their convictions 
that they will never sacrifice the interests of morality 
to the fancied interests of the shareholders. The 
responsibility can no more be shifted, by those who 
preside over the business, to the shoulders of the 
wider circle on whose behalf it is carried on, than 
they, in their turn, can banish it altogether by saying, 
Am I my brother’s keeper ? 

The question needs no answer. It is so obviously 
an excuse that noreply is necessary. The questioner 
stands self-convicted. The Judge proceeds to judg- 
ment, and the punishment is great: heavier, perhaps, 
than we think it possible to bear. 

Am I my brothers keeper? Most certainly I am. 
Who is my brother? Even every Christian who 
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has been admitted by Baptism into the holy fellow- 
ship of the universal brotherhood of the Catholic 
Church. Then, because we prize its privileges and 
enjoy its blessings, we are most anxious that others 
should share them too, and so we are taught to 
recognise that slighter bond which joins both 
Catholics and heathen together in a common 
humanity. Am I my brother's keeper? A thousand 
times, Yes; and our duties, which begin with the 
family, only end with the race. Whatever influence 
we possess is a gift of God of untold worth, to be 
flung abroad from heart to heart, with its sweet 
compulsion, in the service of the All-Father, for 
the good of our fellow-creatures, in whom we are 
interested by virtue of the far-reaching merits of the 
Incarnation. 





NorTEs :— 
1. Story of St. John, see Quis Dives, ch. xlii., Clem. Alex. 
2. Story of St. Gregory, see Sacred and Legendary Art, Vol. I., 
Mrs. Jameson. 
3. The widow of Stamford Hill removed some time in 1896. 
I cannot be sure whether I saw the account in the Star 
or the Sun. 


Sermon XI. 


RESPECT. OF PERSONS. 


RoMANS II. II. 


‘There is no respect of persons with God.’ 


NCE upon a time there dwelt in Greece, 
near the banks of the Cephisus, a famous 
= robber and tyrant named Procrustes, who 

generally spoiled the bodies of travellers no less than 

their purses, for, having seized his victims and tied 
them in his iron bed, he made them fit exactly, by 
cutting off their feet if they were too long, or by 
stretching out their limbs if they were too short. 

He had no respect of persons; everyone was sub- 

mitted to the same treatment, whatever his stature. 

By this extreme case, involving an untold amount 

of pain and suffering, we see at once that the 

principle of making no difference between one 
individual and another is unjust and intolerable. 

Yet St. Paul says, There is no respect of persons with 

God. What does he mean? Does the Almighty 
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treat everyone alike? Does he order his dealings 
with men on the rule of the robber? Does he work 
on the same principle? The mere suggestion 
shocks us: it can never be. To use this text to 
prove that, contrary to appearance, there is really 
a universal equality amongst mankind, and that, 
whatever may be the custom in human society, at 
any rate God draws no distinction between man 
and man, is surely as impious as it is false. It is an 
insult to the intelligence of the Almighty to suppose 
that he sees only equality where we perceive such 
startling difference: it is a slur on his justice to 
confuse degrees of glory, or deny grades of punish- 
ment: it is an outrage upon the fitness of things 
that would disturb the exact order and proportion 
of the universe. Whatever St. Paul meant it was 
not this. 

Take another well-known case—the parable of the 
labourers in the vineyard—where the conduct of the 
master provoked a protest from his men, and would 
no doubt, in modern times, if persisted in, have 
certainly occasioned a strike, perhaps a riot. We 
remember that in the morning the master went to 
the vineyards, and set a batch of men to work at the 
rate of a penny a day; that after this, while super- 
intending the progress of the work, he put on four 
extra gangs of labourers at different times without 
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making any definite agreement as to wages; that 
the last lot began to work only an hour before closing 
time; and that when they were paid in the evening 
every man received a penny, whether he had borne 
the heat and burden of the day, or whether he had 
only just been hired one short hour before. There 
was a great deal of grumbling amongst the men. 
The early toilers thought they had been badly paid. 
It is most important to seize the right point. They 
complained not of equality of treatment, but of 
equality of wages; for by paying every man the 
same wage the master had recognised superiority of 
merit in the last comers, whose one hour of labour 
was reckoned as of the same value as their twelve 
hours. The spirit that prompted their complaint is 
the spirit of the trade unions of to-day. Those old 
socialists thought, like their up-to-date brethren of 
our own time, that the value of every man’s labour 
should be estimated on the same scale, and that it 
was unfair that a strong man should enjoy the 
advantage of his strength, or that a clever man 
should profit by his cleverness. This, I maintain, is 
the practical outcome of their murmurs. 

Now it is instructive to compare the parable with 
the legend. In the parable the labourers complained 
because the master drew distinction between man 
and man; while in the legend the travellers com- 
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plained because the robber drew no such distinction. 
From the nature of the legend we are convinced 
that the travellers were right, and that justice 
should respect persons; and from the nature of the 
parable we come to the same conclusion, for 
obviously we are led to infer that the labourers 
were in the wrong, that the master acted with perfect 
fairness, and that it is right to respect persons. What 
then does St. Paul mean when he says, There is no 
respect of persons with God ? 

Does Scripture give any answer to this question ? 
What light is thrown upon the subject by those 
dealings of God with man recorded by inspiration ? 
The two primeval brothers stand before their altars 
to sacrifice; both are engaged in the same act of 
devotion; both, we may conclude, brought of the 
best, a liberal offering ; the outward eye could detect 
nothing amiss, but God, who reads the heart, easily 
distinguished the false offering from the true, and he 
had respect unto Abel . . . but unto Cain he had not 
respect. From this case of individuals we pass to 
the wider case of nationalities, taking the Jews as a 
noteworthy example. Abraham, the chosen man, 
preferred above his fellows, singled out from the 
inhabitants of the world for special honour, origi- 
nated the chosen family, and the chosen family 
became the chosen people, inheritors of the divine 
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favour. These people were oppressed in Egypt, and 
it is recorded that God, looking upon the children of 
Israel, had respect unto them (Ex. ii. 25), which 
respect, we are further told, was secured to them for 
ever, so long as they kept the law (Lev. xxvi. 9). 
It was extended to the utmost limit, we are informed, 
even when they seem to have lapsed into final dis- 
obedience (2 Kings xiii. 23),and to the sacredness 
of this respect again the Psalmist could appeal with 
confidence in time of distress (Psalm Ixxiv. 20). 
This answer is not at all what we might have sup- 
posed. There is evidently respect of persons in the 
divine government of the world. What then did 
St. Paul mean when he said there was not ? 

Let us refer the question to life, to our own 
experience, and see what answer is returned by 
philosophy. There is the subtle force of attraction, 
which makes us choose one person rather than 
another. Attack this principle as much as we will, 
under the name of partiality, it still reigns supreme, 
and regulates many of our relationships. By it a 
parent, while treating every member of the family 
with fairness, loves one more than another, and has 
a favourite child. By it a schoolmaster, while main- 
taining the discipline of the school, has a favourite 
pupil, whom he cannot help liking best of the lot. 
By it we select our associates and acquaintances. 
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By it we choose our wives and husbands. By it we 
establish our friendships. By it, in fact, because no 
two people feel alike, we often act to the astonish- 
ment of those who know us, and against the counsel 
of our would-be advisers. Then there is the equally 
unaccountable force of talent, so well known in its 
various manifestations, from mere ability to the most 
exalted genius. Why does one boy so quickly 
surpass his compeers in the acquisition of knowledge 
and the attainment of wisdom? Why does he push 
his way to the front, in spite of overwhelming odds 
against him? It is force of talent which cannot be 
kept down. Compulsory education may increase 
knowledge and develop capacity, but not all the 
Board Schools in the world will create genius. One 
boy carries off all the prizes, another is set down as 
a dunce. One man succeeds where another fails. 
Let an ordinary musician try to become a Handel, 
or a common solicitor Lord Chancellor, and they 
will find it impossible, it is not in them. One man 
will establish for himself a local reputation, another 
will go on to national celebrity, while a third will 
carve out a niche in the temple of immortal fame. 
There is, further, the force of character : moral worth 
as distinct from mental power. One boy is popular, 
another hated. One man is placed in a position of 
trust such as another will never reach. Officers in 
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the army may be promoted by seniority in time of 
peace, but the system often breaks down in time of 
war, when the sword yields to merit. The captain 
who sinks with his ship is a brave man, while those 
who save themselves from a burning building with 
never a thought for the women and children are 
arrant cowards. We may form an attachment of 
the heart with one whose manners do not allow us 
to introduce him to society. In religion a man may 
be an excellent Christian, and yet never enrolled in 
the calendar of the Saints. Thus we see that respect 
of persons obtains in every rank of life, under all 
manner of circumstances, and depends not on freaks 
of choice, not on arbitrary selection, but on a real 
difference in the persons themselves, who are pre- 
ferred not by birth or nationality, not by riches or 
education, but by suitability, by merit, by goodness ; 
and to have no respect for these persons, but to 
treat them without distinction, would show lack of 
sympathy, lack of intelligence, lack of spirituality. 
What then does St. Paul mean when he says, There 
is no respect of persons with God ? 

Take another vexed question, the making and ad- 
ministration of the laws, where respect of persons 
often raises such violent excitement. Yet even here 
it will be seen that such respect alone is compatible 
with the strictest justice. It is quite true that the 
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laws should be the same for rich and poor, because 
wealth in itself constitutes no essential difference. 
And the reason why there has often been such a loud 
outcry against respect of persons, is that such respect 
has gone with riches. We can produce many cases 
from history where a man has been prosperous only 
so long as he has been rich, and who has lost favour 
with fortune. This is wrong. But it does not follow 
that kleptomania is not a disease. Social ruin is far 
heavier to bear than mere imprisonment ; temporary 
loss of freedom cannot be compared with loss of 
everything that makes life sweet. Intellectual life, 
social life, physical life, are absolutely different states 
of existence, and the experience of one state may be 
unknown to the others; therefore, a punishment that 
would be exceedingly severe to one man would seem 
a mere trifle to another. A man who never reads 
would not miss a book; solitary confinement would 
not be felt by a hermit. Picking oakum, or hewing 
stones in the quarries would not be so arduous to a 
labourer as to one who had never worked with his 
hands. 

Now, having consulted the Oracles of God, having 
heard philosophy, and having applied to our own 
experience and to that of antiquity, we find that 
there is respect of persons both with the Almighty 
and in our own dealings with our fellow-man, and that 
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such respect of persons is not only universal but 
just. We ask, for the last time, then, what does St. 
Paul mean when he says, There 1s no respect of persons 
with God? What is it about men that God will not 
regard, will not esteem, will not favour, will not 
respect? It is, in the technical language of the 
Greek theatre, their persons, 7.¢., the masks of the 
actors, the characters we so frequently assume but 
do not possess. Every actor in the Greek plays wore 
a mask suitable to the character he represented. 
The practical management of these masks is one of 
the problems of the Greek stage that does not con- 
cern us. It is a custom that has fallen into such 
entire disuse that the word person has long since 
lost its original meaning, and only once approaches 
that meaning when we speak of the characters of 
a drama as the dramatis persone. It is an expres- 
sion we all understand, for the most popular actors 
are those who identify themselves most closely with 
the characters they assume for our amusement or 
instruction. In real life we make assumptions of the 
same sort ; we are constantly playing a part; it may 
or it may not be necessary, but we do it; it is the 
mask behind which we hide; it is the mask which 
God will not respect. In the company of the good 
we like to appear virtuous. It was excellent worldly 


advice that young Hamlet gave his mother, “‘ Assume 
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a virtue, if you have it not.” In the company of the 
bad we like to appear vicious; even if we do not 
imitate their bad example, we talk as if we did. 
Conversation is faster than life. We often boast of 
achievements we have never performed. A traveller 
who never tells all he sees, often never sees all he 
tells. In the company of the religious we try to 
appear devout. In the company of the learned we 
try to conceal our ignorance, and often with success 
if we possess a ready wit. Many tears are shed at 
funerals when there is no grief, and many congratu- 
lations are given when there is no joy. Men often 
roar with laughter when they feel no mirth, and in 
many cases the society smile, noticed so far back as 
the days of Homer, the “‘laughter of the lip,” so 
obviously lacks the sunlight that it provokes a sneer. 
Fiction is the current coin for truth. In barter, in 
exchange, in trade, or by whatever name these trans- 
actions go, cheats, swindles, tricks abound; while 
the spurious counterfeits the genuine, and the false 
imitates the true. 

This kind of thing is abundant. It is needless to 
illustrate it by examples, for these can be so easily 
supplied by our own experience. Do we ever pass 
one single day with perfect sincerity ? without pre- 
tending to be something that we are not? with- 
out saying something we do not believe? without 
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expressing something we do not feel ? without doing 
something to give a false colour to our lives? without 
omitting something to hide our thoughts? It must 
be confessed we do not. But at the Judgment pre- 
tence will be exchanged for reality. We shall be 
treated as we are, not as we appear to be. There is, 
and there will be, no respect of persons with God. 
We cannot impose on the Almighty as we are 
accustomed to do on our neighbours, and even on 
ourselves. The mask will be stripped off. Every 
one will be estimated at his true worth; the good 
alone will be favoured. Distinctions will be drawn 
with impartial justice, besides which the procedure 
of our law courts will seem but a bungling attempt 
to reach an ideal, that was only dimly conceived. 
Opportunities will be accurately gauged. Allowance 
will be made for heredity. Circumstances will be 
taken into account. We shall not be able to corrupt 
the Judge by bribes of merit purchased from the 
Saints, according to the Roman system; nor shall 
we be able to influence him by public opinion, which 
is supposed in the modern world to consecrate every- 
thing it approves. Noone will be permitted to plead 
privilege without responsibility. The Jew, as St. 
Paul puts it, will be judged by the law, but not so 
the Gentile, to whom it was not given. The 
Christian will be judged by the standard of Christ, 
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but not so much will be expected from the heathen 
who still remain in darkness. Such are the divine 
methods, where respect of persons, in the modern 
sense of the word, is not based upon appearance, 
but upon reality; and where favour is shown, but 
partiality not indulged. This is according to the 
method and character of our Lord as we find it 
revealed in the Gospels. Of him the Pharisees bore 
witness—Master, we know that thou art true, and 
teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for 
any man; for thou regardest not the person (or mask) 
of men (St. Matt. xxli. 16). This attitude, St. John 
points out, was based upon the most profound know- 
ledge of the human heart, for, he says, our Lord did 
not commit himself to the multitude at Jerusalem ona 
certain occasion, because he knew all men, and needed 
not that any should testify of man; for he knew what 
was in man (St. John ii. 24, 25), and could detect the 
hollowness of the enthusiasm of the populace, and 
of the momentary popularity he had won by his 
miracles. 


Sermon XII. 


THE DAY “OF LIGHT: 


PSALM CXVIII. 24. 


_/ “This is the day which the Lord hath made: we will rejoice 
~ and be glad in it.” 


to grasp the stupendous facts of the 
| | umiverse as revealed by science. Never- 
theless, I would take you back for a moment into 
the measureless past, into the eternal ages, before 
ever the world was ordered, millions of years ago, it 
may be, no matter how long, when all was empti- 
ness and desolation, when chaos and confusion 
reigned. What do we see? Nothing at all, for it is 
dark, a horror of great darkness; not the horror of 
shadows, for there is no light, but the horror of 
darkness that can be felt, mist and vapour rolling 
by, piled in invisible masses, thick, impenetrable 
gloom. Such was the formless void on which the 
Almighty looked or ever time began, when darkness 
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was upon the face of the deep; such was the wilderness 
of water on which the Spirit of God moved at the 
beginning of the creation. The moment was 
hastening when all was to be changed. The fiat 
goes forth with resistless power, Let there be light! 
The effect is instantaneous: There was Light! Oh, 
wonder of wonders! What a marvellous creation ! 
What a palpitating birth! What a dazzling miracle! 
What a brilliancy of colour! What a glowing 
iridescence! It was the most magnificent pageant 
the universe has ever witnessed, when light flashed 
across the darkness, when its golden beams bounded, 
not merely from peak to peak, as at sunrise among 
the mountains, but from world to world, from 
planet to planet, from star to star, the whole lapped 
in resplendent rays from the throne of Deity, a 
brilliant phantasmagoria of ineffable grandeur, 
spreading through space with incredible swiftness, 
till the whole was filled with its glorious life-giving 
presence, when the morning stars sang together, and all 
the angels of God shouted for joy. It is the scene that 
Haydn attempts to realise in his Oratorio with a 
striking burst of sound, and music’s subtle magic. 
Such was the consecration of the first day of the 
week to the first Person of the blessed Trinity. 
This 1s the day which the Lord hath made; we will 
rejoice and be glad in tt. 
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Again, as Christ, the Light of the world, hung 
dying on the Cross, from the sixth hour there was 
darkness over the whole land until the ninth hour, 
when he bowed his head and gave up the ghost. 
He was taken down and laid in the new tomb of 
St. Joseph’s garden, cut in the virgin rock. His 
Mother was inconsolable; the heart of the beloved 
disciple was all but broken; his followers were over- 
whelmed with grief; every hope was extinguished, 
every prospect blighted, for the Divine Man was 
dead. The seal was fixed, the guard was set, all 
was apparently secure. There was no indication as 
yet of what was about to happen. As the first 
Easter drew on, the hardy soldiers felt not the 
night air tremble at the approach of the heavenly 
visitants; they heard not the little breezes, laden 
with catches of song, from the celestial choir, 
O death! where is thy sting? O grave! where is thy 
victory ? Suddenly the dawn fringed the edges of 
the clouds with gold—bright token to a sleeping 
world of the Resurrection, for the hour of the Son of 
Man had come. Behold, there was a great earthquake, 
and the rocks were rent, and the graves were opened ; for 
the angel of the Lord descended from Heaven, as the 
storm broke over the devoted city ; his countenance 
was like the zigzag lightning, as it seemed to split the 
sky beneath his feet; his raiment of hail was white 
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as snow; and for fear of him the keepers did shake 
and became as dead men. He rolled the stone from 
the sepulchre; the Saviour came forth in radiant 
majesty, triumphant over sin and death and hell, 
the first-fruits from the dead; and there followed 
him many bodies of the saints which slept, who 
arose and came out of the graves, after his 
Resurrection, and went into the Holy City, and 
appeared unto many. Such was the consecration 
of the first day of the week to the second Person 
of the blessed Trinity. This is the day which the 
Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be glad in it. 
Once more. The mystic cycle of the number of 
perfection is complete ; seven times seven days are 
accomplished since the Resurrection, making up the 
great forty days of instruction, during which our 
Saviour yet lingered after his victory in the scenes 
of his human career, and the ten days of silence 
after he ascended to Heaven. The disciples were 
all assembled with one accord in one place—in that 
upper room, it may be, where the Last Supper had 
been eaten, and that belonged to some rich friend. 
Though it is not stated, can we doubt what they 
were doing ?—celebrating the great mystery of the 
Christian Faith, the commemoration of the most 
glorious death of God’s Son. Perhaps they were 
just saying some such words as we find in the Scotch 
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and other Liturgies, ‘“‘ Hear us, O merciful Father, 
we beseech thee, and with thy Holy Spirit and 
Word vouchsafe to bless and sanctify these thy 
gifts, and creatures of bread and wine, that they 
may be unto us the Body and Blood of thy most 
dearly beloved Son, Jesus Christ.” Suddenly, at 
this part of the service, there came a sound from 
Heaven as of an advancing tempest, as of a rushing, 
mighty hurricane, as of the march of the winds 
sweeping over the hills round Jerusalem. All the 
house was filled, filled with they knew not what, 
filled with a tremor, filled with a presence. Their 
eyes were opened, and they saw—saw the Holy 
Spirit of God, saw the air breaking into flame, saw 
cloven tongues of lambent five, darting down upon 
their heads, sitting upon each one of them ; quicken- 
ing their intellect to grasp the philosophy of Christ- 
ianity, and to develop its principles ; inspiring them 
with power to speak, with energy to work, and with 
courage to face persecution, aye, and death, in 
spreading the Faith; and warming their hearts with 
love—love wide enough to embrace humanity, love 
strong enough to conquer the world. Such was the 
consecration of the first day of the week to the 
third Person of the blessed Trinity. Tis is the day 
which the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be glad 
in tt. 
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‘‘To-day, at the Creation, 
The light first had its birth: 
To-day, for our salvation, 
Christ rose from depths of earth; 
To-day our Lord, victorious, 
The Spirit sent from Heaven. 
And thus to-day, most glorious, 
A triple light was given.”’ 
Bp. Wordsworth. 


So we keep Sunday as the festival of light, of the 
creation of light, of the resurrection of Light, of the 
descent of Light; or, as we may put it, the mani- 
festation of light to the universe at the beginning, 
of the manifestation of Light to the world at Easter, 
and of the manifestation of Light to the Church at 
Pentecost. 

We keep Sunday in honour of God the Father, 
who is Light. As Wordsworth puts it— 


““A privacy of glorious light is thine, 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony.” 


The very remarkable expression, ‘‘a privacy of light,” 
should be compared with the words of the Psalmist, 
Thou coverest thyself with light as it were with a 
garment. When our ancestors saw their first sunset, 
‘Creation,’ says Blanco White, ‘‘ widened in man’s 
view.”” No one could have imagined that “such 
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darkness lay concealed” in the sunshine, until the 
stars peeped out one by one, teaching us that the 
fact, God is Light, accounts for the relative fact that 
he is invisible. Hence the common expression, 
‘blinding light.” This is the day that the Lord hath 
made; we will rejoice and be glad in tt. 

We keep Sunday in honour of God the Son, who, 
when the great chandelier of candles was lit in the 
Temple court at the Feast of Tabernacles, proclaimed 
himself the Light of the world; a fragment of which 
mighty truth alone is represented by Holman Hunt’s 
famous picture, where the Saviour is standing, with 
a lantern in his hand, at the fast barred entrance of 
an individual soul. Most appropriately does the 
Apostle of Love, who dwelt in the light of the divine 
countenance, open his Gospel with the revelation of 
the Light shining in the darkness. When, too, our 
Lord was transfigured at midnight, it was amid a 
splendour that paled the glow of noon; when he 
died at noon, it was pitch dark; and when he rose, 
it was dawn. This is the day which the Lord hath 
made; we will rejoice and be glad in tt. 

We keep Sunday in honour of God the Holy 
Ghost, whose most fitting emblem is fire. When he 
first began to work, it was light. When the priests 
ministered at the dedication of Solomon’s Temple, 
they were not able to stand because of the glory. 
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When the cherubim worshipped before the throne, 
they covered their faces with their wings. When 
the Dove descended at the Baptism of Christ, the 
heaven opened. When he came at Pentecost, it 
was in flame. In the symbolism of the Revelation 
his sevenfold gifts are represented by seven lamps 
of fire. This is the day which the Lord hath made; we 
will rejoice and be glad in it. 

From the contemplation of God in his threefold 
Personality as the eternal source of light, in whose 
presence our eyes are veiled, we must not forget to 
look on the reflection. If our Lord was Light, 
St. John came to bear witness of that Light. Both 
shone in the darkness, both were light; the one, 
lumen illuminans, ‘‘the Light that lighteth”; the 
other, lumen illuminatum, ‘the light that was lit.” 
If our Lord is often represented as the sun, the 
Church is represented as the moon, which shines 
with a borrowed light. As our Lord was the Light 
of the world, as the Church is the light of the world, 
so too are we as individuals; for he said to his 
disciples, both collectively and singly, Ye are the 
light of the world. As children of God, we are chil- 
dren of light ; let us, then, live as children of light. 

We should be exceedingly grateful for that most 
precious gift of physical light. Health to a very 
great extent depends on it; we should therefore 
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obey the laws of health in that respect. The old- 
fashioned window tax was a wicked imposition. It 
was a monstrous injustice that we should have to 
pay for what God gave so freely. It kept the 
light from our houses. Even yet its baleful in- 
fluence is felt, for let us walk along any road 
in London, and we shall see the blinds more 
than half drawn over the windows. Opposite 
my own house in winter, when we long for 
more light, I have counted, on the other side 
of the street, twenty-three blinds, out of thirty- 
seven in view, entirely drawn down at ten o’clock in 
the morning. Does the sunshine spoil the best 
carpet? Then by all means let us get rid of the 
best carpet, and, having found something cheaper 
and more durable with which to cover our floors, let 
us welcome the sun. But, beside blinds, curtains 
are great offenders in darkening our rooms. Heavy 
curtains, two or three deep, almost meet in the 
middle of the windows, which are no longer used as 
openings to admit light, but as shop-fronts for the 
display of damask, and lace, and tapestry, often of 
a hideous pattern. To such an extent is this pre- 
judice carried nowadays, that once, when I lived in 
lodgings, and drew back the curtains to the far end 
of their rods, the landlady remonstrated with me, 
on the ground that it looked so bad from the outside ! 
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and her vexation was not removed when I reminded 
her that I lived in the apartment, and not in the 
street. Here also comes in the virtue of early rising, 
and in this respect the inhabitants of our towns are 
- great offenders. Even if grown-up folks imagine, 
under our artificial civilisation, that for divers reasons 
they have to sit up late at night, at any rate the 
children should not be allowed to do so. They 
should be kept under strict control in this matter ; 
the physical well-being of the rising generation 
depends on it. They should be sent to bed betimes 
according to their age; no one under fifteen should 
be up after ten o’clock. It may sound ridiculous, 
but in the army, where fine fellows are produced, 
every soldier boy under sixteen has to be in barracks 
at seven o’clock, and is not allowed out after. It 
may sound impossible, but the rule of health requires 
it; and when thousands of boys and girls of the 
tenderest age are found wandering about the streets 
after dark, it becomes necessary to remind ourselves 
of this elementary principle of well-being. Somuch 
for light of body. 

Next we come to light of mind, such knowledge 
and education as are required of us reasonable 
creatures. This subject, like the last, is so large 
that I can only refer to it here as part of the 
scheme of thought which I am laying before you. 
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How gross is the darkness in this respect a few 
illustrations will show. How eager young people 
are to leave school! How careless they are of the 
thousand and one opportunities presented to them 
of acquiring information. How inattentive! How 
slow to recognise the value of the experience of their 
elders! What a general tendency there is to regard 
all those who lived in a previous generation as fools, 
and this as the only enlightened age! How greedily 
men devour the penny and dreadful novelette, which 
presents such a parody of life! With what implicit 
trust do they seek for truth in the newspaper, which 
abounds in lies and cunningly devised statements 
carefully calculated to mislead! How easily the 
public mistake the speculations of science for her 
conclusions. So much for light of mind. 

Thirdly, we come to the soul. It would indeed 
be hard to say where the thickest darkness broods, 
whether in the body, or the mind, or the soul; but 
certainly the soul dwells in very great obscurity, 
when ignorance of all that concerns our eternal 
welfare is so rife, and when spiritual perception is so 
dead. In how many cases is the heart of man a 
stone, and his higher life a blank? How often does 
immorality alone add a piquancy to life? How very 
often is truth dethroned in favour of opinion, and 
dogma made to give way to some crotchet of the 
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human brain? Multitudes seek refuge in atheism 
and despair; multitudes abandon the Catholic Faith 
for some modern innovation; multitudes think they 
can improve on the plan of the Catholic Church by 
the organisation of some little sect, like the brutal 
savage who disfigures his body to improve his 
appearance. 

If thine eye be evil, if a man is not trying to live the 
ideal life of holiness according to the standard of 
Christ, according to the rule of the Church, is whole 
body shall be full of darkness—darkness physical, dark- 
ness mental, darkness spiritual. If, therefore, the 
light that is im thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness! Lest we should fall into this terrible con- 
dition, we are reminded by the weekly recurrence 
of Sunday of the motto of the University of Oxford, 
Dominus illuminatio mea, ‘The Lord is my Light.” 
This, then, is the day of light, which the Lord of 
light hath made; let us, the children of light, rejoice 
and be glad in it. 





Sermon XIII. 


DIVISIONS OF CHRISTENDOM. 


EcCLESIASTICUS XXV. I. 


“TI stood up beautiful before God and men, in the unity of the 
brethren.” 


Church of St. Sofia at Constantinople 
= has witnessed, none has been more im- 
portant, or more fraught with momentous conse- 
quences to Christendom at large, than the scene 
which was enacted more than a thousand years ago, 
on July 16th, 1054, a date easily remembered by us, 
as falling a few years previous to the foundation of 
the English monarchy by William the Norman. On 
that day crowds of clergy and people were assembled 
in the famous church of Justinian, that overlooks 
the Golden Horn. The Eucharist was about to 
be said, when Cardinal Humbert, the Chancellor of 
Rome, and the Archbishop of Amalfi, legates from 


the Pope, entered from the west, and, proceeding 
I 
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solemnly up the magnificent nave, came to the 
sanctuary, came to the altar, and laid thereon the 
papal excommunication of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church, with its terrible anathema against the so- 
called seven deadly heresies of the Greeks, consigning 
them and their adherents ‘‘to the eternal society of 
the devil and his angels.” The colossal figure of the 
Christ, traced upon the semi-dome of the apse by 
cunning artificers in glittering mosaics, looked down 
with majestic tranquility upon the horrible deed, as 
the haughty commissioners from Rome strode out, 
shaking the dust from their feet, and crying, “‘ Let 
God see and judge.” By this act of arrogance East 
and West were torn asunder, never to be reunited 
except for a few sad months. The unity of the 
Church was broken; the seamless robe of Christ 
was rent in twain; a mighty schism divided Greece 
from Rome, by what we cannot help regarding as an 
impassable gulf. 

Let me introduce, as briefly as may be, the subject 
of dispute. As we chant in the Nicene Creed, “I 
believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of 
life, who proceedeth from the Father and the Son,” 
we remember that it is those three little words, ‘‘ and 
the Son,” represented in the Latin version by the 
one word “‘filioque,” round which a fierce controversy 
raged for five centuries. In the Creed as drawn up by 
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the second General Council, that of Constantinople, 
this clause has no place, and the third General 
Council, that of Ephesus, expressly declared that 
henceforth no addition should be made. About 
that time the clause was beginning to be discussed. 
It was first actually inserted in the Creed by the 
early local Council of Toledo, in Spain (589 4.D.), 
which had, of course, no power to meddle with the 
Faith, and whose canons are in nowise binding 
on the Church. But it gradually grew in favour, 
until at last it was always recited as part of the 
Creed throughout Western Europe, and was declared 
an Article of the Faith. Yet it has no business in 
the Creed, for it lacks the authority of a General 
Council, which alone has power to alter the outward 
expression of the Faith. 

We are not so much concerned just now with the 
truth of this famous clause, which no one seriously 
disputes, as with its legality. The position of the 
Greeks is strictly logical and constitutional. They 
resisted to the utmost the pretensions of the Church 
of Rome. Once admit those pretensions, and the 
door is open to the monstrous dogmas of modern 
Romanism. The subtle, far-seeing intellect of the 
Greeks perceived this clearlyenough; they perceived 
that a great principle was at stake. It was against 
truth and common sense that to one Bishop and his 
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friends should be conceded the power of altering the 
Faith, at their own sweet will; such power belonged 
only to the universal Church, assembled in solemn 
conclave at a General Council. Once give the 
Pope, or anyone else, authority to introduce changes 
of this sort, and there would be no end to the 
possibility of error. The Greeks made a stand at 
once, and for five hundred years maintained the 
controversy ; when, as was to be expected, that 
half of the Church which had taken upon itself to 
dictate what was of Faith to the world, waxing 
stronger in its pride, also took upon itself to excom- 
municate the other half, which refused to acknow- 
ledge its preposterous claims. Nearly a thousand 
years have gone by since that ever-memorable day, 
and the Holy Orthodox Church of the East 
continues to flourish in spite of its calamities, for 
the excommunication that was launched against it, 
being illegal, has no force. 

Now, we may ask, what has all this to do with us? 
Has it any practical bearing in the twentieth century ? 
or is it one of those forgotten controversies long since 
consigned to oblivion, only to be unearthed by the 
student of ecclesiastical history ? Upon examina- 
tion, we shall soon see what of interest attaches to 
it, and how one of those eternal principles, which is 
a spring of action in all ages, is involved. First of 
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all, the very same treatment that Greece met with in 
the eleventh century was measured out to England 
in the sixteenth, when she too was excommunicated. 
The cases are strikingly parallel. A certain part of 
the Church determined to be supreme; Rome deter- 
mined to exalt herself on the pedestal of the world 
until she was without a rival; the Pope, as Vicar of 
Christ, was to be the head of the Church, the arbiter 
of the nations; the one and only source of authority. 
Greece, daring to dispute the position, must be 
crushed by the force of spiritual and temporal 
power. First, the thunders of excommunication 
were fulminated against her; then the fourth Crusade, 
instead of fighting the infidel in the Holy Land, 
actually turned aside to Constantinople, besieged 
and took it; after which the capital of the East 
was held by the Latins for nearly a century, when 
they were ignominiously turned out. The pretensions 
of Rome grew bolder; history repeated itself; 
England dared to stand in the way; England 
therefore must likewise be crushed by spiritual 
and temporal power; and we all know how 
Elizabeth was first excommunicated, and then 
threatened by the Invincible Armada. 

This accounts for the separation between the 
three great branches of the Church — Greece, 
England, and Rome. Neither Greece nor England 
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left the Church, rather may it be said that Rome 
left them. The same Church that was in Greece a 
thousand years ago is there still; and the same 
Church that was in England before the Reformation 
is here to-day. If any new Church has been started 
it is surely the Church of Rome in her isolation, for 
she has cut herself off from the rest of Christendom ; 
and while Greece and England subscribe the Creed 
of Nicea, Rome has added the brand new Creed of 
the late Pope Pius IX., propagated in 1870. 

We can now understand somewhat of the disas- 
trous divisions in the Church itself. They are of the 
nature of an internal quarrel. Neither Greeks, 
Anglicans, nor Romans are what we understand by 
a sect; they are not cut off from the body of Christ ; 
they have not rejected the Faith, though Rome has 
added to it. They all three possess everything that 
is necessary to the existence of a Church. Two of 
them are further absolutely opposed to a principle 
that would soon be fatal to the Faith once delivered 
to the saints ; and though they are not actually united 
together by any bond of intercommunion, yet they 
have never quarrelled, and only stand apart at opposite 
ends of the world through the accident of history. 
The filiogue clause in our version of the Nicene 
Creed would be no bar to the closest union, for we 
were never involved in the controversy, and are 
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ready to acknowledge that the words are there, not 
with the force of authority, but merely as the 
expression of a pious opinion honoured by long use, 
since we received the Creed indirectly from Latin 
sources. Every now and again, in fact, the two 
Churches have exchanged acts of the greatest 
friendliness, which lead men to hope that some day 
those political difficulties will be removed which alone 
prevent official recognition. In the meanwhile repre- 
sentatives of either are received in state by the other, 
and Greek altars are at the disposal of English priests. 

Thus the matter stands to-day, leaving the three 
great branches of the one Church, Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic, but not united. Some such result as 
this was inevitable, as the society of the Church 
became far too large an organisation to be managed 
from a single centre. The Church was co-extensive 
with the Empire; the Empire became too unwieldy 
for the sceptre of one sole monarch; the East was 
divided from the West; there arose two separate but 
friendly powers; and it was quite in accordance 
with the theory of the Church that there should be 
independent but friendly Patriarchs. In the course 
of time a new empire, that of England, sprang up, 
quite outside the holy Roman Empire, and another 
centre at Canterbury was added. Unfortunately 
the Bishop of Rome, not content with his own 
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jurisdiction, but ever greedy of power, attempted to 
extend his authority over the whole Christian world, 
by which the amiable relationship of Rome to Con- 
stantinople and Canterbury was destroyed. Hostility 
usurped the place of friendliness, and it is this 
hostility we seek to remove. This is the object of 
all prayer for the unity of Christendom. 

From this slight sketch it will be seen what is the 
nature of the divisions inside the pale of the One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, and also that 
these differences are quite distinct from the differ- 
ences that separate the sects from the Church. 
The divisions in the Church are caused by zeal for 
the maintenance of the Faith; while the divisions 
outside the Church are caused by opposition to, and 
rejection of the Faith. Each sect, by an act of 
self-will more outrageous than the wildest claims of 
the Roman See, has announced its own infallibility. 
Each sect, by its own deliberate choice, has left the 
Church ; each sect, by its own proud presumption, 
has protested against some part of Catholic truth. 
Each sect, with sacrilegious hands, has seized the 
seamless robe of Christ and torn it into shreds. 
Each sect, with astonishing audacity, has set up 
human opinion instead of divine truth. Sect vies 
with sect to defy the injunction of St. Paul about 
keeping the Faith once delivered to the saints, each 
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being anxious to get rid of a part of it. We will take 
some examples. All the sects are agreed in their 
rejection of the Apostolic ministry, and the organisa- 
tion of the Church has gone. The Sacraments 
have all but disappeared, and with them the means 
of grace. Confirmation has entirely passed away 
with Dissenters; Marriage is scarcely a religious 
ceremony with them; and Orders are only pre- 
tended to by a few, such as Lutherans and 
Presbyterians: while the sacrament of the altar has 
become impossible where there are no priests, 
though the farce of consecration is often gone 
through ; and the sacrament of the font, where still 
retained, has dwindled to a meaningless ceremony, 
often performed with punctilious absurdity, as by 
the Baptists, whose neophytes descend into some 
tank or river, tied up in a mackintosh bag! The 
grand old prayers have been discarded in favour 
of the feeble verbiage of vain repetitions, and the 
ritual of the Church has gone. Lastly, the Uni- 
tarians, who have no right to the title of Christian 
at all, deny the Incarnation of Christ, and the 
essence of Christianity has gone. Put these denials 
together, and what have we left? Nothing at all! 
Christianity is destroyed by their joint efforts. One 
sect says, ‘‘ Don’t believe in that’’; another says, 
‘Don’t believe in this’’; a third says, ‘‘ Don’t 
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believe in a third thing”; and so on down the list. 
While faith is much insisted on, the object of faith 
is removed, till there is nothing left to believe in, 
unless each man believes in himself alone, which is, 
of course, the logical conclusion, but neither comfort- 
able nor strengthening. Once reject an Article of 
the Faith, and there is no reason why we should 
accept the rest. The Faith is destroyed by the 
process; the Church is overthrown, Christianity is 
swept away, and we of all men are the most miser- 
able. Thank God that we have not yet arrived 
at this state. Thank God that there is a Church 
of England. Thank God that there is a Church of 
Rome. Thank God that there is a Church of Greece. 
Thank God that the members of the Churches, hoary 
with the traditions of nearly twenty centuries, out- 
number by millions the adherents of the sects of 
mushroom growth, that have sprung into being every 
now and again since the Reformation. 

Let us pray for the Church, that her unhappy 
divisions may be healed. Let us pray for all out- 
siders, that they may abandon their opinions and 
accept the Faith. Let us pray for clergy, laity, 
Dissenters, and heathen, as Christ prayed for the 
apostles, for the Church, and for the world. Christ 
prayed for the apostles and their successors: Holy 
Father, keep those whom thou hast given me, that they 
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may be one, as we are. Christ prayed for his Church 
and all those who should call themselves Christians: 
Netther pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word, that they all 
may be one in us. Christ prayed for the world: That 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me. St. 
Paul took this prayer as a model, and supplies us 
with an excellent form: May we all come into the 
unity of the Faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ. May we henceforth, no more 
children, tossed to and fro, and carvied about by every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning 
craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive, speaking 
the truth in love—may (we) grow up into him im all 
things, who is the Head, even Christ, from whom the 
whole body . . . maketh increase . . . unto the edifying 
of itself in love. May the Church, then, refrain 
from all bitterness in contending for the Faith, and 
may Dissenters abandon all prejudice in opposing 
the Faith, that the world may be influenced by our 
unity and love. So shall the Church stand once 
more, as she stood for a thousand years, beautsful 
before God and men, in the unity of the brethren. So 
shall the whole Church learn to sing— 


‘‘We are not divided: all one body we; 
One in Faith and doctrine, one in charity.” 


Sermon XIV. 


THE CHARACTER OF DAVID. 


I SAMUEL XIII. 14. 


‘The Lord hath sought him a man after his own heart." 


=A\O said Samuel the prophet, when indicating 
my) the change in the divine policy which 
dasSZAl| regulated the affairs of the united kingdom 
of Israel. The first king having proved thoroughly 
unsatisfactory, another had to be sought ; the dynasty 
had to be changed. Saul was rejected for his dis- 
obedience, and David chosen in his place. The 
plan of the revolution was quietly laid by the dis- 
tinguished statesman who presided over the rise of 
the new monarchy, and David anointed to fill, in 
the course of time, the high place of which his pre- 
decessor had proved himself unworthy. At last, 
circumstances called him to the throne, the founder 
of a long line of kings, the head of an illustrious 
family, the ancestor of the Messiah, a man after 
God’s own heart. 
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The character of David has frequently been 
attacked by the enemies of religion, and has even 
proved a stumbling-block to some not very discern- 
ing Christians. How, it is asked, can a king guilty 
of such crimes be a man after God’s own heart ? 
It will perhaps be worth while to advance a few 
considerations in answer to this question, by way of 
clearing the character of David from the aspersions 
cast upon it, and by way of vindicating the divine 
choice. 

We will begin by examining the words which gave 
rise to the objection. The Lord hath sought him a 
man after his own heart. Perhaps a little too much 
-has been made of them; perhaps they have been 
forced to carry a fuller meaning than they will bear; 
but however this may be, it is worth while to notice 
that they are the utterance of a man who died before 
David ascended the throne; and were spoken while 
David was yet an innocent boy, having a career full 
of promise before him, with a life unsullied by the 
crimes with which it was afterwards stained. The 
very words are quoted and confirmed by St. Paul, 
but do not, of course, mean more in his mouth than 
they meant when first spoken by Samuel. They are 
the record of a life scarcely begun; they are an 
estimate before the event; they must be received 
with qualification ; which qualification is supplied 
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by the sacred historian himself in the book of Kings, 
when contrasting the wicked life of a later king with 
the holier life of David, who, he says, did that which 
is right in the eyes of the Lord, and turned not aside from 
anything the Lord commanded him all the days of ls 
life, save only in the matter of Uriah the Httirte 
(x Kings xv. 3-5), which was the one great blot 
upon the ’scutcheon of a monarch whose heart 
was perfect with the Lord his God. 

It still remains, however, that the man who com- 
mitted adultery with Bathsheba, without much 
provocation, and who murdered the devoted and 
incorruptible Uriah, under circumstances of the 
meanest treachery, is strongly commended in terms 
of lofty eulogy. To these two chargesa third is also 
sometimes added, that of cruelty, cruelty the most 
savage and revolting; for, it is said, that at the fall 
of Rabbah, the capital of Ammon, when David 
commanded the army in person, all the inhabitants 
were tortured to death—sawn asunder, torn to pieces 
with the long fangs of the harrows drawn furiously 
by horses over their prostrate bodies, beheaded, it 
may be by careless executioners who hurried over 
their bloody work, and burnt alive in the brick-kilns. 
In reply to this charge, which many have brought 
against David, it may be said, that this happened 
during his infatuation for Bathsheba, while his con- 
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science was dormant, while his spiritual life was for 
the time extinguished by the violence of his passions ; 
that one sin easily leads to another; that the heart- 
less murder of a friend and adherent would account 
for the wholesale and equally heartless murder of 
his vanquished foes; that a little slackness at home 
might suggest a good deal of zeal in the field; that 
the damage done to the Lord’s cause by the occasion 
given to the scoffers to blaspheme, might be covered 
by the utter destruction of the Lord’s enemies. It 
may also be said that Joab, general of the forces, 
was a dark and cruel man, over whom David had 
very little control; that it was he who ordered and 
carried out this indiscriminate massacre; that the 
Ammonites, whose religion involved the most hideous 
rites, the most shocking cruelty, deserved their fate ; 
that those who burnt victims to the monster Moloch 
deserved to be burnt themselves; and that a man 
should be judged according to the manners and 
customs of his own age, not by the standard of a 
later generation, that possesses the advantage of 
three thousand years of progress, to say nothing of 
conceit. But when we remember that this treatment 
of the Ammonites is recorded in the most matter-of- 
fact way, as very usual under the circumstances, and 
provoked no remark from the sacred historian, we 
are at least a little surprised ; and when we are further 
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told that all the inhabitants of all the cities were 
subjected to the same barbarous forms of death, we 
are still more surprised. We begin to ask ourselves 
whether anything of the sort ever really happened, 
and by way of discovering the truth we inspect the 
records more closely ; we then find that there is no 
actual mention of putting anyone to death at all, 
that the inhabitants of the subjugated kingdom were 
reduced, according to the custom of the age, to a 
state of slavery, being put to carpentry under the 
saw, to agriculture under the harrow, to forestry 
under the axe, and to brickmaking at the kilns. 
The charge of cruelty has melted away, leaving the 
other two charges, it is true, but not augmented by 
the addition of a third heinous crime. It remains, 
therefore, to see what can be said to show how 
David, guilty of two such gross sins, could yet be a 
man after God’s own heart. 

We can attempt no apology. The sins are inex- 
cusable. They are stated in Scripture in a simple 
straightforward manner, without any extenuating 
circumstances. We cannot palliate them; we can- 
not explain them away; they stand staring us in 
the face; but they must not make us blind to the 
many virtues of the man who committed them ; and 
the inspired writer was at least honest when he 
recorded them against the favourite of Heaven. 
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Those who have raised the objection have entirely 
left out of account repentance. The world has the 
very greatest difficulty in believing that a man repents, 
or even in allowing the possibility of repentance at 
all. It is perhaps owing to our infirmity. If we 
have been very deeply wronged by a friend, we may 
rise to the height of forgiveness, we may cease to feel 
any resentment against him, but he can never be 
quite the same to us as he was before; partly be- 
cause we can never be sure, from the limitation of 
our knowledge, that he has repented, and partly 
because his repentance is not yet complete, for 
repentance, being a process, is spread over a long 
season of time, years may pass away before the stain is 
thoroughly cleansed, and only God can accept the 
matter in its result. Repentance is, however, 
thoroughly effective in removing all trace of our 
sins, which are as if they had never been, for where 
sin abounded grace does much more abound, until 
every mark of the cloven foot is obliterated. Now 
we are left in no doubt as to the repentance of 
David, which is stated most clearly and emphatically. 
Directly his sin was pointed out to him he con- 
fessed at once! What charming candour! What 
beautiful humility! We can almost pardon the sin 
for the sake of those few brief words of acknowledg- 


ment, I have sinned against the Lord! wrung from the 
K 
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lips of a man so highly exalted above his fellows, 
uttered without a moment’s hesitation, admitting 
all, and, most wonderful, excusing nothing! The 
sublimity of this cry is truly great; it quite takes 
our breath away; but those who have never ex- 
perienced the difficulty of repentance will hardly 
appreciate its worth. The child born in adultery 
died, and other punishments followed thick and 
fast, but the repentance was accepted and sealed ; 
for the next child was beloved of the Lord; the 
Messiah traced his descent from the union; and 
the life of David, approved by God, was held up as 
the standard of imitation to every successive king. 
Again, we fancy, those who seriously urge the 
objection against David cannot have very deep 
insight into character, which is not affected so much 
by isolated sins, however bad, and is only perma- 
nently damaged by long courses of action wilfully 
persisted in. A man is not much the worse for 
having been drunk once; a man who is cured of the 
drinking habit is even admired for having overcome 
his former vice; and only the man who makes no 
effort towards reformation, but continues to drink 
heavily day after day, is despised as a drunken sot. 
Or to take another illustration, one drop of water 
falling on the head is scarcely perceptible, a hundred 
drops would only make it very wet, but a continual 
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succession of drops falling on the same spot becomes 
at last the most exquisite of tortures, that dethrones 
reason from her seat, and makes the unhappy victim 
a raving maniac. Then St. Augustine, who holds 
such a high place in the galaxy of Saints, was a 
reformed rake. We may say that he was a man 
after God’s own heart, not in his youth, but in his 
maturity, not while he was indulging his passions, 
but while he was subduing his lusts. Sins are no 
barrier to winning the divine favour. Henry V. 
also, according to Shakspeare, though a fast and 
lawless youth, made an excellent king ; and whether 
this is historically true or not, the philosophy illus- 
trated by the case remains unaffected, because true 
to the life, if not of Henry, then of others. It is 
the same with David, who could well be a man after 
God’s own heart before his fall, and again after his 
restoration, though not, of course, at the moment of 
his dastardly crime. 

The objection, after all, is but a shallow one. 
We cannot judge of a life by one or two deeds, but 
must take into account the whole of it, from the 
beginning to the close, before we can form a just 
opinion of its value. Now the life of David is so 
full, and is given with such detail, that there should 
be no difficulty in coming to the right conclusion. 
We will consider a few points. He was an affec- 
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tionate father. This, at any rate, should appeal to 
the multitude, for it is a commonplace virtue, such 
as they are able to appreciate. The scene during 
the illness and at the death of the bastard, was a 
scene of extraordinary fervour; was ever a young 
life so earnestly prayed for? When he was told of 
the assassination of Amnon he rent his clothes and 
wept very sore; was ever the loss of an erring son 
so taken to heart ? When tidings came of the death 
of Absalom, the king cried as if his heart would 
break, and the piercing wail of his lamentation yet 
falls upon the ear. Peter of Russia, who did his 
son Alexis to death in the dungeons of the Fortress 
of his new city, is dubbed the Great. Nocanker like 
this eats into the heart of David. He was also a 
loving Friend. This is recorded for the benefit of 
the few who are gifted with the power of appreciating 
the divinity of Friendship. Jonathan and David, 
bound together by a tie that surpasses the affection 
of woman, have become famous in the annals of 
Love. To this we must add the marvellous power 
of attracting others to his person, and waking their 
enthusiasm, such as distinguished the first Napoleon, 
and which was never more strikingly manifested 
than when the three mighty men hazarded their 
lives to procure him water from the well of Beth- 
lehem. Surely a man of so large a heart was 
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capable of great things; surely a man so distin- 
guished for his affection was marked out amongst 
his fellows; surely such a hero of Love would find 
acceptance with God, for Love, the greatest of 
virtues, is strong enough to sweep away a multitude 
of sins. The claims of Love alone are strong enough 
to establish his position, which could also be sup- 
ported by many other traits of his character revealed 
by his biographers. 

But once more, let those who honestly bring their 
accusations against him study his writings, as found 
in those portions of the Psalter which claim his 
authorship, and their objections must melt away 
before the sunshine of his words, when they perceive 
the transcendent heights he reached in the spiritual 
life, and which are all the more astonishing when 
we remember that he was not a cloistered monk 
constant in contemplation, but a busy man of the 
world, engaged in building up a new monarchy, and 
even somewhat brutalised, it may be, by his bloody 
wars. A close study of the Psalter will dissipate all 
doubts, when we perceive how far he soars above 
ourselves, and rivals the achievements of the greatest 
of the saints. We may take two or three illustra- 
tions in passing. The devotion of his life is perfect, 
when the firm and jubilant cry escapes his lips, 
My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed. How 
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many Confirmation candidates can show the same 
zealous determination, even in the first fervour 
of their new resolves? The desire for God is so 
intense that the strongest language will only faintly 
express its yearning. Thirst, as the keenest of bodily 
appetites, supplies the metaphor; he longs for God 
like the hart longs for the water-brooks, when 
reduced to the last extremity by the heated fatigue 
of the chase (Psalm xlii. 1). His soul gasps toward 
God like a thirsty land, all parched and cracked 
with a long drought (Psalm cxliii. 6). His soul is 
aflame for his Friend like the tongue of a thirsty 
man dying for a drop of water in a dry and barren 
country (Psalm lxiii.2). Howis it withus? Do we 
ever feel a disinclination to go to church? Are we 
ever even slightly bored with the services? It was 
not so with David, for to dwell in the House of the 
Lord all the days of his life —to behold the fair 
beauty of the Lord—and to visit his Temple, was 
the one thing that he required to make him perfectly 
happy (Psalm xxvii. 4). Such sentiments may seem 
to us the most exaggerated piety; to him they were 
but the simple expression of what he felt so earnestly. 
To a man capable of such lofty flights, the one dark 
hour which swept over his soul would roll away, 
and he would be left with the excruciating sting of 
repentance, to spur him on till he regained and even 
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surpassed the high level of his former attainments. 
We must acknowledge, then, that if ever there was 
a man after God’s own heart, David was that man. 
The enemies of God, who blaspheme when they con- 
sider his crimes, are put to silence when they study 
his character. He is indeed worthy of the poet’s 
noble panegyric— 

I have found David my servant: 

With my holy oil have I anointed him. 

My hand shall hold him fast: 

My arm shall strengthen him. 

I will smite down his foes before his face : 

I will plague them that hate him. 

I will set his dominion also in the sea: 

And his right hand in the floods : 

In my name shall his horn be exalted. 

He shall cail me, thou art my Father, my God, my 

strong salvation. 

I will make him my firstborn : 

Higher than the kings of the earth. 

My mercy will I keep for him for evermore : 

And my covenant shall stand fast with him. 

His seed also will I make to endure for ever: 

And his throne as the days of heaven. 

(Psalm ]xxxix. 21-31.) 


Sermon XV. 


RICHARD CCEUR DE LION. 





2 TIMOTHY I. 3. 


“Endure hardship . . . as a good soldier.” 


‘f@wO Arthur’s Court, in the legendary past, 
Mm under peculiar circumstances, came the 
e—N) young man Gareth, disguised as a churl 
though of noble birth, son of the prince of the 
Orkneys, who, having served a month as scullion in 
the royal kitchen, claimed knighthood of the king, 
who thus replied to his urgent request— 





‘‘Make thee my knight ?—My knights are sworn to vows 
Of utter hardihood, utter gentleness, 
And, loving, utter faithfulness in love, 
And uttermost obedience to the king.” 
Gaveth and Lynette. 


By these four vows of endurance and gentleness, 
of fidelity and obedience, we will, as far as may be, 
test the character of Richard Coeur de Lion, whom 
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we have always been accustomed to regard as the 
model champion, the perfect knight. How is it that 
a man who was a disobedient son, a bad king, a 
faithless lover, distinguished, it is true, for his 
splendid physical courage, but of rough manners 
and harsh disposition, has nevertheless established 
for himself such an immense reputation for chivalry? 
Must we reverse or confirm the popular verdict ? 
Henry II., though a popular monarch and a great 
statesman, had a brood of rebellious and turbulent 
sons, who not only exhibited an ugly disposition to 
anticipate their inheritance, but waged open war 
upon their father, aided and abetted by the king of 
France, who, while pretending to be their friend in 
order to work out his own purposes, was really the 
common enemy of all, sowing seeds of discord, 
hoping to dismember the dominions of his rival. 
The eldest of these sons, who did not survive his 
father, but was anointed during his father’s lifetime, 
displayed at the coronation banquet a most un- 
gracious spirit of aspiring insolence, that was as 
characteristic of his brothers as of himself, and so 
may be related here. Henry, to give greater dignity 
to the occasion, ministered at the table as one of the 
retinue, and remarked to his son that never was king 
more royally served, when the young man, turn- 
ing to one of his companion courtiers, promptly 
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exclaimed, ‘‘ That is nothing extraordinary, if the son 
of a count should serve the son of a king!” This 
simple anecdote of a jaunty repartee reveals a nature 
where an independent pride excluded all filial attach- 
ment, and paved the way for rebellion, when the 
absurd claims of the boys (for they were little more) 
to share the royal prerogative were refused. The 
conduct of Richard was a match to that of his 
brother. And the old king died, leaving a maledic- 
tion on his sons which he could never be induced to 
retract. Thus we have applied the first test of 
obedience in which so many fail, and have found 
that during his youth the lion-hearted Richard 
lacked that quality, which is said to be so valuable 
to a future ruler, and is one of those virtues only to 
be found in strong natures. But a spark of right 
feeling still lay dormant in his heart, and was 
warmed into life when he came to view his father’s 
corpse, as it lay in state. His undutiful behaviour 
struck him then as it had never struck him before, 
and as such behaviour often strikes us, when it is too 
late. In the presence of death his conduct appeared 
in its true light, and he hated himself at that 
moment, even accusing himself of dreadful parricide. 
He was filled with a deep sense of his loss, and 
regretted the past all the more keenly because he 
felt, as dozens have felt since, that he was denied 
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the privilege of making restitution, which is always 
the punishment of those who postpone repentance. 
But a greater punishment than this was in store for 
him by the disaffection of his miscreant brother 
John, of such infamous repute. Again, he did not 
limit his repentance to bitter words of self-reproach, 
but at once gave some practical proofs of its reality by 
his treatment of those who had seconded his rebellion, 
whom the historian assures us were ‘‘ disgraced,” 
“hated,” ‘‘ despised,” while the faithful ministers 
of his father were received with ‘open arms” and 
“*continued in their offices.’ 
to atone for a past he could never recall. 


d 


Thus he endeavoured 


This is one half the question. He failed to render 
obedience. But when it came to his turn to ascend 
the throne, we must also ask whether he failed to 
inspire it. Now looking back upon his reign with a 
dispassionate judgment, we should say he was a bad 
king, who did not promote the true interests of his 
subjects. Before starting on his great expedition 
to the Holy Land he declared he would sell London 
if he could find a purchaser. He passed only four 
months out of ten years in England, and he drained 
the country of money. Yet we are told he was 
beloved by his English subjects, and was the first 
of Norman princes who had any sincere regard for 
them, which they appreciated so much that they 
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sent large voluntary contributions towards his 
ransom, and when he appeared once more amongst 
them, they received him with approbation and 
shouts of the wildest joy. 

We proceed to apply the test of gentleness. The 
policy of protection extended to the Jews by Henry 
was reversed. Large sums of money were extorted 
from them: they were plundered without pity. 
Though forbidden to appear at the coronation they 
came with rich presents: being exposed to the 
insults of the bystanders they fled: the mob pursued 
them, fired their houses, and seized their goods. 
These disorders in London spread like infection to 
the provinces, where similar scenes were enacted. 
At York, in particular, it will be remembered, the 
persecution was most severe, and five hundred of 
these unhappy people, not being able any longer to 
defend the castle to which they had retired, put an 
end to their own lives. They were almost exter- 
minated. It was a terrible state of affairs, but one 
for which we consider the king scarcely responsible. 
It was a popular movement which Richard had no 
power to resist; for though an officer of the crown 
was at once appointed to enquire into the disturb- 
ances, it was found that a great number of leading 
citizens were implicated, and it was deemed unwise 
to take any further steps in the matter. 
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There are, however, other incidents in which his 
personal conduct can be questioned. In a field 
near Acre, Richard put to death 2,500 Saracens in 
cold blood. It was an abominable massacre in our 
eyes, but in those ages was regarded as meritorious. 
The news of it was conveyed to St. Bernard in 
terms of triumph; and it was, moreover, done 
‘‘with the assent of all.” Every Saracen, like 
every Jew, was looked upon as a personal enemy 
of the Cross, and to harry the one, and to slay the 
other, were considered deeds that would in nowise 
lose their reward. 

In the war with France the bishop of Beauvais 
was taken prisoner. He was cast into prison, and 
loaded with chains, being a particular object of the 
king’s resentment. The Pope, who claimed him as 
a son, demanded his release; but Richard sent his 
Holiness the coat of mail, all blood-stained and rusty, 
which the prelate had wornin battle, with the taunt- 
ing text, This have we found; know now whether it be 
thy son’s coat or no ; amessage that was at least better 
suited to this occasion than to the occasion on 
which it was first used. 

When the fortress of Chalons was taken the 
garrison was put to the sword, but the archer who 
had shot the fatal arrow that had made the mortal 
wound in the king’s shoulder was reserved for a 
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more cruel fate. Being summoned to the royal 
presence, he was asked how he had dared to smite 
the Lord’s anointed, and he replied, with courage, 
that Richard had killed with his own hand his father 
and his two brothers, that he himself was destined 
to a horrible death, that he was ready to endure the 
most savage tortures, under which he should die 
content, rejoicing to have rid the world of such a 
tyrant. For this speech he received a free pardon, 
such was Richard’s magnanimity at the approach of 
death; and it was all unknown to him that the 
unfortunate wretch was flayed alive and hanged. 
Many other deeds of generosity testify further to 
the gentleness of Richard, such as his release of the 
queen mother, his forgiveness of John, and his 
restraint of the troops when about to fall on the 
defenceless inhabitants of Messina. 

Lastly, the fidelity and hardihood of Richard 
scarcely need illustration, and may be taken together. 
He had one aim in life, the rescue of the Holy Land. 
To that aim he sacrificed every other interest; it 
was the one desire of his heart; for that aim he 
risked the regard of his people, by his absence, no 
less than by his exactions, but in the result he excited 
their admiration, and won their plaudits: to that 
aim he devoted himself: by that aim he subdued the 
fierce passions of his own soul: by that aim he 
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buried for ever the miserable rebellion against his 
father: by that aim he renounced the unworthy 
motives that had ended in disobedience; by that 
aim he consolidated his power, and united his 
friends: by that aim he read to Europe a lesson in 
fidelity, much needed: by that aim he subdued his 
enemies at home and abroad: by that aim he 
achieved his success, and established his reputation : 
by that aim he manifested his splendid courage, and 
became known to all future ages as the lion-hearted : 
by that aim he conquered his vices, and confirmed 
his virtues: by that aim he lived, and fought, and 
reigned ; and by that name he still lives in the annals 
of history, a model of bravery and enthusiasm, for 
all time. 

We will now take a few general considerations. It 
is well known that he fell into the hands of his enemies 
on his return from the East, and endured a captivity 
of fourteen months; that at the end of that time he 
was taken before the diet of Worms to answer the 
accusations brought against him, and that he made 
one of the noblest defences on record, after a very 
dignified declaration that he was not obliged to say 
one word to vindicate himself from the charges 
except before the tribunal of Heaven. Was he 
accused of making an alliance with Tancred, the 
usurper king of Sicily ? It was no affair of his, 
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since he had found that prince in possession when he 
landed. Was he accused of turning his arms 
against the Christian king of Cyprus? That 
king had deserved chastisement for his cruelty 
and injustice, and that chastisement had not 
delayed the expedition. Had he insulted the duke 
of Austria? He had already been sufficiently 
punished for that sally of the tongue, and it 
better became men, engaged in a cause so sacred, 
to forgive each other’s infirmities, than to take such 
revenge for an offence so slight. Had he quarrelled 
with the king of France? The Crusaders knew well 
who had best supported the cause, the perjured king 
who had deserted the expedition, or the faithful king 
who had continued to fight while he could. Had 
he made a truce with Saladin? It was altogether 
advantageous tothe Christians. Had he assassinated 
the marquis of Monserrat? “To this I make no 
reply, save that I carry the Cross of my Saviour on 
my breast, and the crown of England on my head. 
Let the accuser show himself with arms in his hand. 
I appeal to the judgment of God, who is the Pro- 
tector of the honour of kings.” Never was made a 
grander defence, or one more calculated to strike 
the hearers with admiration; for all the frivolous 
accusations were disposed of, and the only serious 
one amongst the lot was beneath contempt. He 
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was acquitted by the assembled nobles with acclama- 
tion. But no sooner had he started on his return to 
England, than he narrowly escaped being made 
prisoner a second time by the treachery of the 
Emperor, who sent officers to arrest him, that he 
might be kept in lifelong captivity. This malicious 
conduct showed up the real character of his enemy, 
who wrote to the king of France, with whom he was 
in league, ‘‘ Take care of yourself, the devil is broken 
loose!” 

King Richard may be compared to King David. 
Both are alike in this, that while both are approved, 
both are exposed to the attacks of their critics. 
David has been called by the sacred writers a man 
after God’s own heart, yet his career was stained by 
monstrous and startling crimes. Richard’s deeds of 
glory command the admiration of posterity, yet his 
character seems to fall far below that of the ideal 
knight, and when tested often fails to reach the 
standard with which we started. Both have their 
admirers, both have their detractors, but the former 
are nearer the truth than the latter, for while these 
kings are not free from the blame which attaches 
to them, they nevertheless deserve the fame they 
have won. 

Richard, as we have seen, wiped out his diso- 


bedience by reformation, and if he failed to retain 
ie 
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the affection of his father, he at any rate secured 
that of his subjects. If he was faithless to his wife, 
he was constant to his aim in life, which he pre- 
served with unswerving perseverance; and he had 
a code of honour which he observed with the strictest 
care. If he was guilty of many deeds of cruelty, he 
often exhibited the greatest forbearance and kind- 
ness, for under a rough exterior he preserved a fiery 
heart. His hardihood alone is unassailable, as he 
stands a hero by the Cross. 

We may throw stones as hard as we like, but we 
shall never dash the figure from the pedestal; he 
remains a splendid example of splendid virtues. 
When we see his noble statue in Old Palace Yard, 
Westminster, we cannot help but be moved; we are 
proud of our king, whose name is inscribed on the 
battle-roll of glory. His showy deeds of strength 
and courage, his brilliant deeds of military achieve- 
ment, will always appeal to the sympathies of the 
multitude; but there is an ever pressing necessity 
for cultivating his moral qualities of more sterling 
worth. Like young Richard, we are disobedient, 
but he mended in his maturity. Do we seek to 
ingratiate ourselves with others? -Do we try to 
please, which is a very different thing from pursuing 
a vain popularity? Are we beloved by those who 
know us? Are we even admired by those who do 
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not? Richard was faithless, but is this age char- 
acterised by greater fidelity ? Richard had an ideal : 
have we? do we pursue it with vigour? do we throw 
ourselves into it? is it for that we live? or have 
our lives no particular object ? do we wander aim- 
lessly, drifting to and fro where the current carries 
us? The work that Richard began is still un- 
finished ; the holy places are still in the hands of 
the infidel, who has made great strides forward since 
then; and though now, at last, his empire is on the 
wane, the Turk still sits on the heights above the 
Golden Horn, where in the days of Richard the 
Christian reigned. Are we ashamed of ourselves ? 
ashamed that our soldiers have fought by the side 
of the Turk? ashamed that our money props his 
throne? Do we deny the Faith once delivered to 
the saints? or do we defend it with the warmth of 
our heart and the might of ourarm? Richard was 
gentle at times, and could forgive an injury. Do 
we cultivate forgiveness? or harbour revenge? Are 
we rough or gentle? Are we cruel or kind? Do 
we tread in the steps of the hero? Do we draw his 
sword? Shall we wear his crown ? 





Notge.—The stories are taken from Hume’s History of England 
and the Rev. J. White’s History of France, but are re-told. 


Sermon XVI. 


THE POWER: OF THE CROSS. 


1 CoRINTHIANS I. 18 (R.V.). 


‘The word of the Cross... is the power of God.” 


‘26 N 1848, when the thunder of the insurrection 
burst upon Paris, M.l’ Abbé Duguerry, Curé 
of St. Eustache, who was afterwards shot 
by the Commune, was alone with his clergy in the 
sacristy of his church, the doors having been closed 
for safety. It was an anxious time. Musketry 
crackled in the distance ; runaway horses clattered 
through the streets; the interrupted traffic and 
business broke up with frightful hubbub; and a 
deafening roar, momentarily increasing in violence, 
surrounded the building on all sides. A huge stone, 
crashing through a window, fell at their feet. The 
crowd, almost at the same instant, began hammer- 
ing at the west doors of the church with the butt 
end of their rifles, making a din that threatened 
death and menaced destruction, waking the echoes 
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of the silent aisles. Defence was impossible: 
nothing remained but to die worthily: so the Abbé 
and his fellow clergy, clad in their vestments, went 
down to the end of the church, unbarred the doors, 
which flew open with ashrieking noise, and revealed 
a raging multitude of madmen, compact and 
armed, thronging the steps and filling the adjacent 
streets. The Abbé advanced and made the sign of 
the Cross. The effect was electrical. The howling 
rioters, yelping cries of vengeance, became suddenly 
silent; faces, which a moment before had been 
distort by fury, now regarded their helpless victims 
with amazement. The Abbé instantly took advan- 
tage of the lull in the storm toask, ‘‘ What do you 
want with me, my children?” The crowd surged 
back; someone called out, “‘It is well M. le Curé, 
it is well, we will defend your church.” The danger 
was averted, the church was saved, by the courage 
of the priests and the power of the Cross. It was 
not courage alone that saved them, for many a 
brave man has stood splendidly at bay while his 
enemies have dealt the death blow: but it was 
courage in company with religion; religion sym- 
bolised by the Cross. It was the power of the 
Cross that baffled the enemies of the church; it 
was the power of the Cross which protected the 
priests and saved the sanctuary; it was the power 
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of the Cross which drove off those demons of 
destruction; it was the power of the Cross that 
touched their hearts to recollection. Some there 
were amongst the furious mob, who, when they saw 
the sacred sign made in the air above their heads 
by those brave and holy men, remembered some 
past chapter of their lives to which the present was a 
miserable sequel. They shuddered and drew back. 
The first movement would be scarcely perceptible, 
but it was communicated to the rest, who were 
stopped in their career of murder and plunder. It 
was the power of the Cross that worked this miracle. 

In strong contrast to the effect produced by the 
sign of the Cross, when made by the Abbé Duguerry 
over the Parisian mob, we may place the action of 
‘the simple-hearted deputies . . . (who) during the 
coup @état in Paris, three years later, went forth to 
meet the soldiers of the usurper, with their scarves 
of office, in the belief that they could thus restrain 
them from the violation of the constitutional law ” 
(History of our own Times,” Justin McCarthy). 
They were merely supporting political opinion, they 
had no religious symbol at their side, and could 
effect nothing. 

For all that, however, the Cross is not a sacra- 
ment ; it is not an outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace; but it is a symbol, a 
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symbol of power, a symbol that works mightily, a 
symbol that rouses the mind and stirs the soul; and 
it does this by the connection of ideas, by the force 
of association, and this association is so strong as 
to be inseparable, so strong that it has entirely 
obliterated all the horror with which the symbol was 
regarded by the citizens of the Empire in pre- 
Christian times. Who has not felt this magic 
influence? Who shall say that the presence or 
absence of the Cross makes no difference? Gointo 
a chamber of death where a boy is lying in his 
coffin, his hands crossed on his breast. The posture 
is a sign of the Faith in which he died, as the lily 
in his grasp is the token of the beauty of his life, 
and the ideal to which he aspired. But go into the 
Morgue, the mortuary at the back of Notre Dame, 
see the victims of drink and suicide, lying on bare 
stretchers, with the pitiless water constantly running 
over the cadaverous corpses, and say whether it 
would not be mockery to cross their hands, or to 
place flowers on the breasts of such hideous objects ? 
Go toa graveyard where there is no Cross, if such 
can be found, where the tombstones for the most 
part advertise the fictitious merits of the departed, 
and the pretended virtues of the survivors, and we 
shall be shocked with the unreality of it all, or 
oppressed with its utter dreariness. Go to another 
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graveyard where the Cross is conspicuous, and there 
life and immortality are brought to light, for the 
Cross tells of eternal hope, and victory over death. 
In the days of Papal Rome, when a Cross stood in 
the midst of the arena of the mighty Colosseum, 
where Christians were once thrown to the lions, 
many a traveller was touched by the sight of that 
symbol of triumph, which signified the supremacy of 
Christianity on the very spot that had witnessed the 
martyrdom of some of its early adherents ; for it was 
by the power of the Cross that those saints laid 
down their lives, it was by the power of the 
Cross that men no longer delighted to see their 
fellows butchered for their amusement, it was by the 
power of the Cross that the old order of things gave 
place tothe new. When the Panthéon at Paris was 
secularised during the great revolution, the Cross 
that surmounted the dome was pulled down, because 
men who were atheists and enemies of all religion 
could not bear to see the symbol of truth dominating 
the national mausoleum; but when it was secularised 
the last time the Cross was suffered to remain above 
the burial place of illustrious men, which was most 
fit, for by its power alone are their sins absolved and 
their fame secured. The Cross is not a matter of 
indifference, as those can well testify who have 
visited some great Moslem city, such as Constan- 
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tinople, where the crescent is paramount, the 
insolent crescent that has risen above the Cross in 
certain parts of the world, but where the Cross may 
also be seen here and there over the Christian 
Churches. How the sight of it gladdens the eyes of 
the stranger from the West !—how he rejoices that 
it has survived the shock of empire!—how he is 
drawn in sympathy to those who treasure the Faith 
which he himself holds so dear !—how he pities their 
oppressed condition when he thinks of the arms of 
the Cross stretched out in suffering !—how sanguine 
he is of the future when he imagines those arms 
stretched out in triumph, when he looks forward to 
the day of its exaltation above the domes and 
spires of the seven hills of the Golden Horn, 
whence the Turk has fled, driven forth by the 
combined efforts of Christian Europe, united for a 
new Crusade. 

The Cross is frequently placed in church against 
a pillar in front of the pulpit, where it may catch the 
eye of the preacher, to influence his thoughts, to 
warm his heart, to wing his words, that his lips may 
be eloquent to tell of Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
The preacher also sometimes holds it in his hand, 
either for the same purpose or to touch the soul of 
his hearers. A Presbyterian minister once produced 
it in his sermon with startling effect on his congrega- 
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tion, when it proved to be an object of foolishness to 
those who were perishing, but to those who were 
being saved it was the power of God. It was the 
power of the Cross that excited the one party to 
impotent rebellion, and it was the power of the 
Cross that woke the approval of the others. 

Such are some of the effects it has produced upon 
the minds of men, from which we shall be able to 
estimate its value, both as a symbol to be set up in 
suitable places, and as a sign to be made on suitable 
occasions. Just now, it is on its value as a sign that 
I wish to lay most stress. To make the sign of the 
Cross mechanically is, of course, worse than useless; 
but to make it devoutly and reverently is an act of 
faith, and becomes a deed of power. It does not, 
as I have said, bring us any fresh acquisition of 
strength, but it enables us to use the resources we 
already possess ; for, by causing us to recollect our- 
selves, we shall the more easily try to do the right 
thing at the right moment. We may regard it in 
two aspects. It is protective, and it is aggressive. 
We use it to shield us from harm, and we use it as 
an instrument of attack. 

In one of the charming lyrics of Wordsworth, the 
poet tells a true story of a Norman shepherd boy, 
which had been related to him by a friend with a 
special request to write about it. The boy had built 
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himself a tiny hut of branches and other frail materials, 
asa place of shelter out on the bleak downs, where 
he tended his sheep and goats. 


“The hut stood finished by his pains, nor seemingly lacked aught 
That skill or means of his could add ; but the architect had wrought 
Some limber twigs into a Cross, well-shaped with fingers nice, 

To be engrafted on the top of his small edifice. 

That Cross he now was fastening there, as the surest power and 
best 

For supplying all deficiencies, all wants of the rude nest, 

That Cross belike he also raised as a standard for the true 

And faithful service of his heart in the worst that might ensue 

Of hardship.” 


The worth of this trifling incident consists in the 
simple faith and fervid fancy which it shows. The 
boy’s religion was real, or such a thought would 
not have occurred to him. The Normans, like the 
Bretons, are a religious race who are very much 
attached to their Faith, but, unlike their Celtic 
neighbours, they are not at all superstitious ; and 
the alleged visions and miracles, that are so frequent 
in Brittany, are unknown amongst them. We too, 
_ like the author of the poem, may be grateful to that 
boy, though we never saw him, and we may put up 
the ‘“ prayer of an earnest heart ” 


‘That unto us, where’er shall lie our life’s appointed way, 
The Cross fixed in our soul may prove an all-sufficing stay.” 
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It was the power of the Cross in which the boy 
trusted ; it was the power of the Cross which ruled 
his heart and shaped his life; it was the power of 
the Cross to which he appealed in every emergency ; 
it is the power of the Cross which hallows the heart 
and sanctifies the career; it is the power of the 
Cross which never fails. 

This power of the Cross first took possession of 
our souls when it was marked upon the brow at 
Baptism ; and if we still trust in its efficacy, and are 
still guided by its principles, we shall find it a very 
useful habit to acquire to make its sign, especially 
in these days when the outward observances of 
religion are cut down as much as possible, either 
from professed lack of time or from disinclination. 
How many well-intentioned people only say their 
prayers at bed-time, and omit them in the morning ? 
How often are our first waking thoughts, if not 
positively painful, at any rate not very agreeable ? 
Could we only adopt the practice of making the 
sign of the Cross directly we rise, what an advantage 
we should gain! Ifour first thoughts are not pleasant 
thoughts we thus give them a different turn. If we 
are angry we make the sign of peace. If we are 
anxious we make the sign of confidence. If we 
are despairing we make the sign of success. If 
we are going into society it is as Christians whose 
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conversation should be as becometh the Gospel of Christ, 
whose love should hide rather than prate of the faults 
and failings of their neighbours. If we are going to 
business it is still as Christians whose dealings must 
be strictly in accordance with the principles of their 
profession. If we are late and hurried, and do not, 
I will not say cannot, pray, we make the sign—it 
does not take a moment—and we shall then have 
lifted up our soul in recognition, at any rate, of him 
whose servants we are, whose protective providence 
has watched over us during the night, whose con- 
tinuing goodness has brought us to the beginning of 
another day; and having made the sign of triumph 
we shall go forth prepared to surmount all diffi- 
culties; having made the sign of self-sacrifice we 
shall be prepared to meet others more than half 
way; having made the sign of love our hearts will 
perhaps be more attuned to that highest and 
sweetest of virtues which makes the world go 
round. 

We have now seen how the sign may be used as 
a defence and a preparation. We have instanced 
one example showing why it may be made first thing 
in the morning; we can easily find out other occa- 
sions for ourselves, such as the commencement of 
our prayers, or when we enter church, to remind 
us that the Cross is the only avenue of supplication, 
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the only approach to the altar, and that when we 
attend the courts of the Lord’s house our thoughts 
should not be occupied with criticism and observa- 
tion, but fixed on our high employment. We can 
now go on to see how the sacred sign may be used 
as an instrument of attack. 

In Faust, after the drinking scene, when Mephis- 
topheles has drawn wine from the wooden table and 
fire from the ground, his companions become sus- 
picious of him and somewhat threatening in their 
attitude to their queer entertainer, who to protect 
himself from their attack, and to prevent their too 
near approach, retreats to the centre of a magic 
circle which he has described upon the ground. 
Then they are really alarmed at his power, but 
when someone fetches a Cross with which to con- 
front him, the charm is broken, he shrinks away 
and disappears in confusion. How true to life! for 
was not this the device used by the Curé of St. 
Eustache when he threw open the doors of his church 
and faced the crowd, which immediately drew back 
before its power from the intended profanation of 
the sanctuary and assault on its ministers. The 
Cross is indeed a splendid weapon of attack, and by 
its power we advance to victory. In our national 
life we think nothing of wars of aggression, and have 
waged many such: but if we carry the sword in one 
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hand, we might at any rate carry the Cross in the 
other. We have conquered India, but who shall say 
that we have done what we ought to have done to 
Christianise the country we have conquered? In 
our personal life we often engage in a fierce tussle 
with our spiritual enemy, and the success of our 
efforts, as in actual warfare, would be greatly 
facilitated by their promptness. Resist the devil 
(at once) and he will flee from you (immediately). 
Make the sign of the Cross and he will disappear. 
Very, very frequently indeed, in our heedless 
infatuation, we do not know that we are doing 
wrong until the wrong is accomplished: but there 
are very many cases also where we have a few 
moments’ consideration, while we are doubtful and 
hesitate about carrying out our intention, then is 
the opportunity to make the sign, for “at the sign 
of triumph Satan’s host doth flee”’ (Baring Gould). 
The power of the Cross is invincible: by it we live, 
by it we struggle, by it we die, by it we live for ever. 
The power of the Cross soon made itself felt in 
the world, and won city after city, province after 
province, capital after capital, country after country, 
until the whole of the civilised world kneels at its 
foot. The power of the Cross has brought all these 
blessings to men. It has driven away tyranny and 
degradation. All can appeal to its might, for it is 
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stronger than the strongest and at the disposal of 
the weakest. It isa glorious life-giving power, for 
it 1s the power of God, and the plenitude of its power 
both in peace and war, as well as the source of its 
strength, are admirably expressed in the words of 
the old German Crusading song— 


“Oh may the holy Cross be still 
Our shield from every ghostly ill; 
The Cross where Christ endured such woe, 
Oh, thence shall all our gladness flow.” 





Sermon XVII. 


A STUDY, OF PACES. 


ACTS IV. 13. 


‘‘ They took knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus.” 


N the life of Bulwer Lytton we read that, 

when staying in Paris at the age of twenty- 
two, he returned early one morning to his 
hotel from a gambling saloon where he had been pass- 
ing the last hours of the night. For the first time 
in his life he had played high, and, with the insidious 
good fortune so frequently attendant on first at- 
tempts, had gained largely. The day was dawning 
when he reached his room. His writing-desk stood 
upon a table in front of a mirror; and, pausing over 
it to lock up his winnings, he was startled and shocked 
by the reflection of his face in the glass. The ex- 
pression of his countenance was not only haggard, it 
was sinister. He had risked far more than he could 
afford to lose; his luck had been extraordinary, and 


his gains were great. But the ignoble emotions of 
M 
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the night had left their traces in his face; and, as 
he caught the sight of his own features still working 
and gleaming with the fever of a vicious excitement, 
he, for the first time, despised himself. By a chance 
glimpse of himself in the glass, Lytton perceived 
the outward and visible effect of a single night of 
avaricious passion, and determined then and there 
that no inducement of greed should ever tempt him 
to become a gambler; and, as time proved, it was a 
resolution never broken or relaxed. 

The face is a study worthy of the closest attention. 
It is a reflector of the soul; an index of the heart. 
In it may be read not only the transitory feelings of 
the moment, but the permanent traces of our 
thoughts and deeds, and even our secrets. The 
character is revealed in the countenance. Some 
faces are more expressive than others. If the owner 
is simple and natural, the face is susceptible to every 
change. If the owner is an artful deceiver, the face 
becomes a mask behind which he lurks in ambush. 
The faces of children are more tell-tale than the 
faces of adults. We can often see when a child lies, 
but the man who uses words to conceal his thoughts 
has probably acquired a corresponding power over 
his features, so that his face shall not turn traitor to . 
his tongue. Nevertheless, command over one’s 
countenance is an excellent thing, and a very useful 
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_ accomplishment ; for there are many feelings which 
we may wish to disguise, not to deceive our neigh- 
bour, but to protect ourselves. If someone makes 
an unjust remark that cuts us to the quick, we do 
not wish to exhibit the wound; if we receive some 
unwelcome intelligence in public, we may not care to 
expose our grief; if we are told some startling fact, 
it may be necessary to hide our surprise. As a 
tongue that expresses every thought with unbridled 
license would be exceedingly insolent, so a face which 
expresses every feeling would be intolerably weak. 
We admire men of an open countenance, we should 
despise them if it were blank. We dislike an im- 
passive face, and should fear it if it were never open. 
Self-command is not always secret, but, directed by 
a right judgment, it conceals or reveals according to 
circumstances. 

Let us study the face itself. We have, perhaps, 
never realised its power. Wetrust aman who looks 
us in the face; straightforwardness of character is 
measured by straightforwardness of eye; and we 
distrust a man whose eye never meets ours; while a 
stealthy sidelong glance betokens craft and cunning 
that would take us unawares. A single flash of the 
eye is often sufficient to quell a dispute, or to carry 
conviction to the soul, as when the eye of Christ 
rested, oh so tenderly, on St. Peter, and immediately 
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he went out to weep bitterly. A wink of the lid 
gives a sly impression, or sends us into a roar of 
smothered laughter. If the brow be lifted we are 
surprised ; if it be contracted into a frown we are 
displeased, or perhaps wish to convey a rebuke. 
The lips are tightly closed in determination, they 
curl with sneers, and broaden with smiles. The 
cheeks glow with confusion and redden with shame; 
but it is exceedingly tiresome to blush against one’s 
will on the slightest provocation. The whole face 
lights up with pleasure, as when two friends meet in 
the street; it scowls with annoyance, like an offended 
child; and it darkens with anger. The eye dwells 
softly in love and sternly in rebuke; it flashes with 
indignation, as the eye of Christ flashed upon the 
Pharisees and goaded them to madness, when he 
asked whether it were lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath day ; it searches, oh so keenly, in penetra- 
tion, as when Christ looked round about to discover 
the woman who had touched the hem of his garment; 
or when St. Peter fastened his eyes on the lame man 
at the Gate Beautiful. The eye sparkles in life, 
twinkles with amusement, beams with mirth, is 
quiescent in sleep, dims in age, and glazes in death. 

The subtle details of the more general states of 
mind may escape us, but their outlines are unmis- 
takably visible in the countenance. We can tella 
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weak or a strong man at a glance. A beautiful 
face may be “ faultily faultless, splendidly null.” 
Intelligence shines without words, intellect cannot 
lie hid. We can easily distinguish a good-natured 
fellow from a cantankerous objector. Happiness 
shows a pleasant face; heartless gaiety is revealed 
in empty smiles. Anxiety soon plants a crow’s foot 
onthe brow. Dejection, misery, despair, are different 
from each other in their effects. You go to paya 
call, the young lady of the house meets you at a 
door garlanded with roses, and you guess a secret 
she never intended you to discover. I meet a young 
man on Highgate Hill, and from the signals of his 
uplifted face I know he has caught the eye of some- 
one at a window. I look round to see whether Iam 
right, and there is a girl waving her hand. I 
overtake a small telegraph boy in Fleet Street, he 
seems as pleased as Punch; I interview him, and 
find that someone has just given hima bigcigar. We 
inspect the show cases of the photograph shops, and 
often see clever series of pictures illustrating different 
moods of facial expression. The street, no less than 
the house, is an admirable place for study. ‘‘ Faces,” 
as Lord Bacon says, ‘‘are . . . agallery of pictures.” 
(Essay xxvii.) Men when they walk along are men, 
not dummies. The student, with his observing eye, 
is on the outlook for every fleeting expression which 
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reveals the soul. It adds greatly to the interest of a 
walk. Some profess to be able to tell a man’s 
occupation from his face. The good physician 
cannot look the same as the ’cute lawyer. The 
prosperous man of business differs from the mere 
speculator. The idle society lounger makes a con- 
trast to the useful worker, who is seizing his 
opportunities. And so on in endless variety of 
subject. Thus the philosopher gazes thoughtfully 
on the faces of the passers by, to extend his know- 
ledge of the human heart. 

Religion also leaves its stamp. Look thrice with 
me upon the face of Christ. Look with wonder at 
the divine Boy sitting amidst the doctors, Wisdom 
learning from the wise, and see how his face is so 
lit with intelligence, that his parents are astonished 
at his appearance. Look with awe at the radiant 
Man standing on the summit of snow-capped Her- 
mon, transfigured before the three chosen apostles 
struck prostrate with the exceeding glory. Look 
with confidence upon the dying God, as the agony 
is complete, as the darkness rolls away, as he com- 
mits his spirit to the safe keeping of his Father, 
that name of light, and joy, and triumph. 

Take the three corresponding periods in our own 
career. Does the fire of God burn in our hearts? 
Then during the period of education we shall seize 
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every opportunity of acquiring fresh knowledge, 
that our faces too may shine with wisdom. We 
shall never show the vacant stare of inattention, 
that sometimes marks the face of the school-boy in 
class, or the listless hearer of (shall we say ?) a bad 
sermon. In moments of deep devotion and spiritual 
exercises we shall not be guilty of wandering 
thoughts or distracting habits, but shall intensify our 
earnestness, until angel eyes can detect the halo 
round our head. Inthe hour of death we shall be 
able to cheer our friends, as we see the heavens open, 
like St. Stephen saw, and hear the celestial music. 
Look at the apostles on that day when they had 
been arrested by the Sadducees, and brought up 
before the High Priest, for preaching the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Look at their faces, what faith! 
what hope! what love! is depicted there. With 
what boldness they spoke, so that their accusers 
marvelled, taking knowledge of them that they had 
been with Jesus. Then we may ask ourselves the 
question, Do men take knowledge of us that we have 
been with Jesus? Does he mould our thoughts? 
Does he inspire our words? Does he form our 
deeds? Does he brighten our faces? When we mix 
in society do we carry his presence with us? A 
child with the prospect of a treat in store is wild 
with the delight of expectation, and can scarcely 
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keep still a moment. A letter from a friend often 
exhilarates our spirits like a goblet of wine. In the 
same way, if we have been much with Jesus it will 
affect our lives, and in affecting our lives it will 
influence the world. 

Look at Moses when he descended from the 
mount, with the tablets of the Covenant in his 
hand, how he came with “ trailing clouds of glory” 
in his countenance! How his face shone with the 
lustre of the divine presence, so that the people were 
afraid to approach him! He veiled his face, not 
because it was too dazzling to look upon, that is a 
popular error corrected in the Revised Version, but 
because it was only a transient glow, that was 
gradually fading ‘into the light of common day.” 
It was not advisable that the people should witness 
the paling of the splendour, lest they should account 
him after all as only an ordinary mortal like them- 
selves. 

The brilliant moments when the face is fired by 
the Spirit of God are but brief; the usual expression 
does not burn with the electric glow of grace, though 
" it is often chastened and beautified by its influence. 
Take two working men, the one a worldling, the 
other a humble follower of Christ; set their faces 
side by side, and my meaning will become clear at 
once; the difference between them will be apparent 
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to the most careless observer. The one may be 
fine and handsome, the other disfigured by age and 
scars, but the first will lack that spiritual beauty 
which we find so marvellously displayed in the 
second. ‘‘ Look at a pious person,” says the great 
monk Savonarola in a sermon, ‘‘a man or a woman, 
one in whom the spirit sways the senses; look at 
them when they are praying, or have risen from 
their knees, and see with how bright a ray of divine 
beauty their faces are illuminated; you will see the 
beauty of God shine on their faces; you will see the 
beauty of an angel. All those, who in adoring 
humility partake of the holy sacraments, are so 
united with God that the presence of the divine 
light is manifest upon their faces.” 

Sometimes we catch just a glimpse of a radiant 
face in communion with God. Once, as I was 
strolling round the choir of the Cathedral of Tours, I 
suddenly drew up at the gate of one of the side 
chapels, for, seated on a chair, too infirm to kneel, 
was a common, ignorant, ugly old woman, perform- 
ing her devotions before the statue of her patron 
Saint. She noticed me not as I stood to watch; her 
eyes had a far-off look, her lips moved in silent 
prayer, and on her face fell a ray of the heavenly 
light, such as lit the face of Moses, endowing it for a 
while with the exquisite beauty of inspiration which 
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it did not possess by nature. Afterwards I met that 
same old woman in the street going home; the light 
had faded, but tranquility, peace and happiness 
remained. I took knowledge of her that she had 
been with Jesus. Dorothy Wordsworth writes in 
her diary of the same sort of thing, to be seen in the 
churches of the north of France—of the old men and 
women, the young women and girls, kneeling at 
their silent prayers, whom she espied in obscure 
recesses, before a concealed crucifix, image, or altar. 
“One gray-haired man I cannot forget, whose 
countenance bore the impression of worldly care 
subdued, and peace and heavenly aspiration.” And 
again she writes, ‘‘I never beheld more of the 
expression of piety and earnest feeling than in some 
of the very old people in these churches.” She took 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus. 

This is our ideal—to be with Jesus. What is it ? 
It is to read his Word, contained in his Book; 
it is to hear his message proclaimed from his 
pulpit; it is to hold sweet intercourse in prayer; 
it is to keep alive the attachment formed in Baptism; 
it is to make many a good Communion; it is to 
adore his Presence on the altar. If we do faithfully, 
earnestly, zealously, not one but all of these things, 
men will take knowledge of us that we have been 
with Jesus. 


Sermon XVIII. 


JESU DULCIS MEMORIA. 


St. MATTHEW I. 21. 


‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save his people 
from their sins.”’ 


MIOW well known is the sacred monogram 
I.H.S.! All are acquainted with its 
meaning, whether or not they quite 
understand the central letter. The general idea 
of the symbol is independent of the exact interpre- 
tation of its parts. I.H.S., according to the Greeks 
who first used it, ‘‘ Jesus’: according to the Latins 
who afterwards explained it, ‘‘ Jesus hominum Sal- 
vator,” i.¢., ‘Jesus, Saviour of men.” Both are 
right, because both are the same, for does not 
“Jesus” mean ‘God our Saviour”? Yet the 
symbol sometimes tells us more than this, when the 
three letters are surmounted by a cross, showing 
the instrument of salvation, and we cry, Jesus, “‘ by 
thy Cross and passion . . . good Lord, deliver us!” 
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The “shall” of the text—He shall save—is the 
“has” of the Catechism—‘‘ He hath redeemed.” 
The future of intention is now the past of accom- 
plishment. The looking forward of Christmas, is 
changed to the looking back of Easter. But while 
we emphasise the one tense, it must not be to the 
exclusion of the other. Jesus ‘‘saved,” and Jesus 
“‘saves.’’ He saved us on Calvary, he saves us in 
Heaven ; for the work of salvation is not yet com- 
plete, it is still going on. Or to take another sense, 
he rescued the men of the last generation, he is 
rescuing the men of the present generation. We 
accepted his assistance yesterday, we shall need it 
again to-morrow. Therefore the text stands, Thou 
shalt call his name Fesus; for he shall save his people 
from their sins. Therefore the letters are carved and 
blazoned on the walls of our churches—I.H.S., with 
all the wonder of the Divine name, with all the 
glory of the Divine title. 

The name of Jesus, which has its festival on the 
7th of August, is a theme of meditation so inex- 
haustible, that we might spend a lifetime in exploring 
its treasures. It inspired St. Bernard the Great, 
in the twelfth century, to write a hymn that is still 
sung in the nineteenth, called ‘“‘ The Jubilee Rhythm 
of the name of Jesus’—a hymn described by Dr. 
Neale as “‘ the sweetest and most evangelical hymn 
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of the Middle Ages.”’ It is an old favourite of ours: 
we all know it, No. 178 in the A. & M. Book. We 
will consider it, with some of its companion hymns. 


‘Jesu! the very thought of thee 
With sweetness fills the breast.” 


Jesus! the mere thought is ecstasy! It grows 
upon one! It expands in its boundless wealth of 
meaning! It flies through the brain with the 
rapidity of lightning, for the mind cannot contain it. 
It rushes onward to the heart, which it fills to over- 
flowing with a delicious sweetness. The thought 
has become a Presence—the Presence of a Person- 
ality so attractive, so fascinating, that he absorbs 
the whole being; and body, soul, and spirit are 
thrilled by the magnetism of his influence. Glimpses 
of him are vouchsafed to the ardent worshipper ; 
but the full vision of his Face is reserved for the life 
everlasting, when our eyes, no longer dimmed by the 
trammels of mortality, shall see the King in his 
beauty. 

Jesus! It is a word of surpassing sweetness, a 
sound brimming with happiness, a thought bestow- 
ing comfort. Jesus! It is a name charged with 
gentleness and strength, uniting the human and the 
divine: so lovely in its humility, so mighty in its 
loftiness. Jesus! He is the spring of all cheer- 
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fulness, the source of all gaiety. No hope is mis- 
placed that is fixed in him. He encourages the 
penitent ; he will not reject the contrite who turn 
to him, but will bind their broken heart. He is 
gracious to the enquirer, who will never be turned 
away. Heis good to the seeker, who will never be 
disappointed. 


“But what to those who find? Ah! this 
No tongue nor pen can show.” 


They are satisfied because they have his love— 
they rest secure in his affection—having discovered 
that he loves them, they learn to love him more 
and more, until they love him with all their heart, 
with all their mind, with all their soul, and with all their 
strength, for his love wakes their love. 


“ The love of Jesus, what it is 
None but his loved ones know." 


He has taught them the secret of true joy. He 
shares with them the lustre of his glory, and he 
himself is the Prize of life. 

We begin afresh at the second part of the hymn. 
Jesus is the mightiest Monarch, returning from the 
field covered with glory. Are we too bold in trans- 
ferring to him the language of the battle and the 
triumph? Then we remember his infinite tender- 
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ness and compassion, such as no human conqueror 
has ever shown. When he visits the heart, he 
reveals truth because he reveals himself, and as the 
great Reality stands out in contrast to the empty 
vanities of earth. The love that he kindles is 
divine—it shines with the brightness of the Light of 
the world, it glows like a fountain of fire, it gladdens 
the heart, it satisfies our utmost longing, it compels 
us to confess his name, it strikes us to his feet in 
adoration, and it stirs us up to renewed efforts after 
the Ideal, which is himself. 


‘Thee, Jesu, may our voices bless, 
Thee may we love alone, 
And ever in our lives express 
The image of thine own.” 


Here is the perfect love that tries to anticipate the 
wishes of the great Lover, and seeks diligently to 
perform his smallest command, so that his thoughts 
are reproduced in our words, and his life is mirrored 
in our life, with more and more distinctness, as we 
become more Christlike. 

Yet once again, the third part of the hymn opens 
with a scene in Heaven, where our Lord, who is 
altogether lovely, is worshipped by the angel hosts in 
such a halo of sublime beauty, that language fails to 
convey any idea of it to the mind. It must be left 
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to the subtle imaginings of the heart, to the finer 
perceptions of the spirit as it soars aloft in its most 
radiant moments, and for words we are forced back 
on the single name Jesus, which strikes the ear with 
such exquisite music. Then by a bold and startling 
paradox we are said to feed on the Bread of Life, 
and yet to hunger! because, having once feasted on 
the dainty morsel, we long for further refreshment, 
and we are said to drink of the living Water, and yet 
to thirst ! because having once drawn of that spring, 
we long for a further draught. Jesus!—on thee our 
hearts are fixed, to thee our thoughts are directed— 
in thee, amid the distractions of the world, we may 
find the repose of a peaceful calm; for thou art 
always the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Our 
most earnest prayer is ‘‘ Abide with me,” so that our 
dreaded enemy, spiritual darkness, may be dispelled 
by the shining of the divine Light, and our most 
distressing sorrows turned into joy by the exhilarating 
impulse of the divine Gladness. Thus we grasp 
eternal life while living here ; thus we enter Heaven 
while yet on earth, because Jesus lives in us and we 
in him. 

Such is the great hymn bequeathed to us from the 
days of the saints, and it may naturally be asked, Do 
we ever mount to such heights of exaltation nowa- 
days? And it may be answered firmly, We do: our 
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spiritual perceptions have not been dulled; the 
figure of Jesus has not faded away in the distance; 
the power of his attraction is as strong to-day as it 
was a thousand years ago, and the force of his 
influence as great. Beams from his smiling face 
still illumine the heart; inspiration from his name 
still enables the tongue to speak, and the pen to 
write, hymns to match the hymns of old. 

In the very ugly Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, in 
the City of London, there is a monumental tablet to 
a remarkable man, John Newton, who was rector at 
the end of the last century, who began life as an 
infidel and a libertine, who was afterwards, ‘‘ by the 
rich mercy of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
preserved, restored, pardoned, and appointed to 
preach the Faith he had so long laboured to 
destroy,’ and who wrote a volume of sacred poems, 
from which we have selected one beautiful hymn, 
the gem of the whole collection, 


“ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ear !”’ 


After reading its famous lines, who will dare to say 
that men of modern times have ceased to appreciate 
the loveliness of the divine Name? 

Jesus! It soothes every grief, whether of dis- 


appointment or repentance—it heals every wound, 
N 
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whether inflicted by ourselves or by our friends—it 
chases away every fear; no alarms can terrify the 
man who trusts in its never-failing protection. It 
removes every trouble, it satisfies the hungry soul, it 
offers rest to the weary and heavy laden, it is a 
rocky foundation on which to build our life, it is a 
mighty shield beneath which we can advance against 
the enemy, it is an exhaustless treasury of grace. 
Jesus! He is our Leader, our Protector, our 
Lover, our Husband, for the Church being the 
Bride of Christ, each individual member of the 
Church may be spoken of as married to him; the 
terms used to describe the relationship of friendship 
are often borrowed from that of marriage, and he 
has called us Friends. He is our Prophet to direct, 
our Priest to sanctify, our King to rule. We are 
his subjects ; we belong to him absolutely ; without 
him life would not be worth living, except on the 
chance of finding him; he is the end of our 
existence. In making these varied acknowledg- 
ments, we praise him, and we beg him to accept 
our praise by making it real. We now live by Faith, 
and our efforts of song are weak and feeble, because 
our warmest thoughts are but cold. We shall one 
day be living by sight, and then our tribute of praise 
will be worthy of the great name. In the meantime 
we pray that every word and deed may set forward 
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its glory, that its music may cheer us in the hour 
of death, and accompany the soul on its way 
Heavenwards. 

But, it may still be said, a hundred years is along 
time ago; the world has changed very much since 
then ; cannot anything be produced more modern ? 
can no hymn be found whose stanzas palpitate with 
the life of to-day? Yes! The eternal now of the 
divine name still wells up in men’s hearts with 
fresh melody of song. There is a monk, living in 
the little ruined abbey of Llanthony, in South 
Wales, who has written two hymns, ‘‘ The monk’s 
hymn after Communion,” and ‘‘ The hymn of the 
name of Jesus,’ which are equal to, if they do not 
excel, any verses that have been sung before. How- 
ever mistaken we may hold Father Ignatius to be, 
and undoubtedly on some points he has very much 
erred from the Catholic Faith, there is no denying 
the fact that, in the contemplative solitude of his 
cell, he has felt the alluring pathos, and the exceed- 
ing joyfulness of the holy name—Jesus—cementing 
Heaven and earth, by drawing hearts to himself in 
this twentieth century of ours, in spite of the whirr, 
and the turmoil, and the racket of life. Those who 
hear Father Ignatius rebuking the vices of modern 
society, proclaiming the Gospel message of invita_ 
tion, expounding the words of Scripture, and 
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developing from them such wonders as we scarcely 
suspected they contained; or those who hear him 
meditating on the mysteries of divine truth, come 
away wiser and better men, understanding more 
clearly than they did before, how that truth is fitted 
to direct the lives of every people in every age. 
Father Ignatius is no mere visionary, but a practical 
man, full of enthusiasm, whose heart is directed by 
the Holy Spirit of God. Having been much with 
Jesus, he has learnt to sing the sweetness of the 
Holy Name in the Victorian era. 
‘Jesus, name of music 
Thrilling through the soul, 


Cheering, urging onward 
To the glorious goal.” 


We have all felt the intoxication of harmony, now 
falling in soothing cadence, now tramping along in 
the grand march, now appealing in its plaintive 
utterance, now joyous in its merry notes, suited to 
every mood whether solemn or gay, whether despair- 
ing or determined. Such is the name of Jesus. 

‘* Jesus! oh, the deepness 
Of that soft love sound, 


How it thrills and trembles 
Through creation’s bound.” 


As the resources of sound have contributed to the 
description of the marvels of the name, so form and 
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colour are pressed into the service. We have all 
felt the indefinable charm of a beautiful face, or a 
graceful figure; even such an impression must be 
produced upon us by the name of him who was 
fairer than the children of men. From physical beauty 
we must rise to the appreciation of spiritual beauty. 


‘Jesus, name of beauty— 
Beauty far too bright 

For our earthborn fancy, 

For our mortal sight.” 


We must search all the riches of the treasury of 
love to know the love of God which encircles the 
world. That Grace of graces must be explored to 
its inmost depths before we can realise the possi- 
bilities concealed in the divine name. 


Jesus! how it flutters 
This poor heart of mine, 

When I hear thee tell me 
I am only thine.” 


No wonder there is some trembling of heart when 
the Lord approaches: humility shrinks at the near- 
ness of the Most High: we feel utterly unworthy 
when told that we have a claim upon the love of 
Jesus. As he offers us the inestimable gift of himself, 
we can but pray that he will accept the poor return 
of ourself, for we have nothing else to offer, and we 
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make the complete surrender: may he fit us for his 
own reception. 


“Jesus! Jesus! Jesus! 
Sing aloud the name; 
Till it softly, slowly, 
Sets all hearts aflame.”’ 


Fire to warm! Fire to kindle! Fire to burn! 
Such is the name of Jesus in some of its mani- 
festations, as it has revealed itself to Christian 
singers. Jesus! God our Saviour! In remembering 
the Saviour, we must not forget the God! In 
dwelling on the tenderness, we must not forget the 
terror. Love has many sides, and is eager to wel- 
come, stern to chastise, swift to punish. 

Therefore thou shalt call his name Fesus, because 
he shall save his people from their sins—by appealing 
to hearts already stirred up to long for righteous- 
ness; by using the whip of discipline on those who 
need it, and by bestowing himself, his Life, his 
Strength, his Love on all. 


THE END. 
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